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140 ENFORCING MEDICAL LAWS—HAPPEL. Joum. A. M. A. 
examiners, and under the law he was forced to accept of the whole profession. As with individuals, so it 
the report as true, even though he knew the facts to be aa seems to have been in medical schools. The fear of in- 
above suggested. We could not go “beh‘nd the returns.” dividual loss causes many to do what they would not 
A united profession had not demanded the passage of otherwise do. This plain statement of facts is not ing 

2 the act, and those who had, were compelled to be content tended to be nor is it a reflection on the medical pro- 
with what could be gotten, and then to try to mold fession of Tennessce. No doubt under the same or sim- 
public opinion favorable to it. ilar circumstances in other states, there would have 

In one of the counties of the state where a county been the same results. There was no organization among 
medical 1 been in active existence since 1882, the schoo's or medical profession at that time. Poli- 
it was not difficult to have at each succeeding county tieians knowing that condition to exist, availed them- 
convention her nominees for the legislature instructed to selves of professional jealousies to r the emas- 
support any medical legislation desired by the county ylation of medical law. The result of this amendment 
society. The members of the medical profession in that of the medical restrictions in this state, caused the pro- 
county were not politicians in the sense of seeking office, fession to realize the necessity of “getting together," 
or of neglecting their professiona] duties, but each one and at the next meeting of our state society, w was 
felt the full measure of the duties of a citizen resting on held in April of that year in Nashville, the physician 
him to take — ore district and — convention, who delivered the welcome address said with much em- 
and did not hesitate to say that he fa this or that pheals thet the time hed eame when ovary Saaaher Ss 
candidate. The physicians in that county were model the legislature who had vdted to virtually repeal all 
citizens—men who thought about public matters and medical restrictions in the state should be remembered 
could readily give an answer to questions in regard to by the physicians in every county, and their return to 
such matters, especially those pertaining to the affairs the next legislature prevented so far as medical oppo- 
of their state, that might be propounded to them. sition could avail. , 

Other counties where no such organization existed, Medical organization received a fresh impetus in this 
where personal rivalries and jealous- state from the stab it had received in what should have 
ies precluded the possibility of a medical organ- been the house of its friends. But in reviewing the ac- v4 
ization, could do nothing. No united front could tion of the legislature of that year, a different course ä 
be presented by the physicians on any public could not reasonably have been expected. The students 120 
question, and when Dr. A. ventured to call on were organized from all parts of the state to secure the 
his nominee for a promise in regard to med- repeal of the “examining clause,” and the profession of 
ical legislation, he was met with the a Dr. B. the state left the examining board alone to oppose such 
had just made the opposite request, that he should op- action—six men res‘sting 500, not one of the six being 
pore any such legielation, and that such being the case related by any ties to any member of the legislature, 

could not bind himself to any — line of con- while many of the students were either sons or nephews. 
duct in regard to these matters. any medical Wherever the medical profession has presented any 
question was up for discussion and a vote drew nigh semblance of a united demand for any legislation, it has 
he conveniently absented himself or voted in the nega- been gotten not only in this state, but in all others of the 
tive. As county medical societies increased in numbers, body politic. No man wields more influence in his 
medical legislation could be more and more easily at- own voting precinct than does the physician who lives 
tained. and practices therein, if he be what everyone who claims 

In 1897 it became possible for us to get an amendment to be a disciple of Aveculapius should be. As stated by 
through both houses by good majorities requiring all, Dr. McCormack in an address before the North Carolina 
whether graduates or not, who desired to — the prac- State Medical Association, the physician should be-the 
tice of to — the or — of in community. 

same legisla passed a law distributing ucated, dressed, of irreproach- 
̃ our penitentiary and insane 
asylums between the medical colleges of state. In peur et sans reproche,” “sans tache.” 1 desire to —4 
that he should be not only such a man as portray 
in Nash raised a sum of money and secured t above, but he should be a good citizen. He should tak 
services of attorneys (one of them being a member of an interest in public affairs, should have an opinion 
the legislature) to have the amendment of 1897 re- about public matters, and should not hesitate on proper 
pealed. These students from every quarter of the state occasions to give expression to those opinions. He 
eee eee should not obtrude himself or his opinions on others, 
repeal of the act on the ground that a diploma obtained but when called en he should be ready.to give a Pages 
on three courses of lectures should be sufficient license or the faith that is in him. A physician who knows 
on which to base a right to practice medicine. When 3 outside of a medical book may be fit to live in 
a few members the medical faculties in a city, but we in the country do not want him. There 
Nashville attempted to stay the current in fa- must be in him a large element of common sense in 
vor of repeal, they were met with. the. threat addition to book erudition. As was said by Dr. I. N. 
that unless they ceased their efforts, which were Love in the Medical Mirror: “He should. not begin 
beginning to avail, against the repeal, the “Stiff life asa physician with the idea that he can not also be 
Bill” would be wiped off of the statute books. All a citizen in the true sense of the term.” Anyone can be, 
ceased opposition, with the exception of a representa- as the Latins expressed it, a “homo,” but not everyone 
tive or two from one of the colleges, and left medical a “vir.” A physician must be more than a human be- 
legislation to its fate. To these exceptions all honor ing—he must be a manly man who takes part in 2 
is due. There was not enough of union or unity of lie matters and is not afraid to express an opinion 
The them when occesion demands. He must not carry @ 
oaves and fishes of self-interest outweighed the claims “chip on his shoulder,” for some one will knock. it off; 
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SOURCES OF PLAGUE—CALVERT. 
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inoculated area an intense edema, more or less hemorr- cited. §§ | 5 


i the degree of 
and virulence of the organism is an essential feature. 
As the Bacillus pestis is a long-lived organism, and as 
the excreta, etc., are ladened with bacilli, all material 

in 
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In conclusion, it may be said that plague sprang from 
Egypt, formed new endemic homes, and traveled along 
the routes of commerce. The Bacillus pestis is long- 
lived, and may be carried from place to place in mer- 

ise, by rats, etc., and by convalescents; the dis- 
ease thrives best places, and the lower 


THE PROPHYLAXIS OF PLAGUE.* 
J. J. KINYOUN, M. D., Pn. D. 
GLENOLDEN, PA. 


The sine qua non in plague prophylaxis is the diag- 
nosis. This is not so easy a matter as some are led to 


ease in them as advocated by some is more 
a theory than a condition. 

The clinical manifestations of plague are almost as 
varied as those attributed to malaria. Cases may re- 


cases 
many obstacles in the way for such procedures that it 
would be impracticable to carry them out, even if the 
medical profession were willing or able to do 80. 

If, on the contrary, all the first cases of plague infec- 
tion were to be found in well-appointed hospitals, where 
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not 

cases, as a rule, do not go to hospitals; 

a few filter in, the greater number being found 
ties where one is least expecting them 


un- 
(?) the 
health authorities, or the physician who may have sus- 


off their relative and friend. 
To give a few illustrative 
culties of a di 


experiences on the 
is: A case of illness occurred in San 


During his 
last hours, while in delirium, he coughed and spat in 
the nurse’s face, some of the sputum entering the 


The autopsy was confirmatory of plague 


Auto 


0 roscopic appearances of organs and tissues of 
P ive. There 
y an 8 ive o infection ; 
the bacteriologic examination — — pest baci 
all. Mixed infections may also be misleading, as in- 
stanced in the case diagnosed as appendicitis and in 


cases of beri-beri with an intercurrent infection of 
A vessel arrived at one of our quarantine stations with 
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accurate observations could be carried out, these 9 
fact, only 
in locali- 
usually 
which patients have been kept may serve to harbor and 
transport infectious material to those handling these 
8. 

oo arising from infected places may be infectious picions. Many cases occur under these con an 
are not seen by anyone before the services of an under- 
taker or coroner are required. It is remarkable how re- 
sourceful this class of persons is in attesting to the 
non-infectious nature of the malady which has carried 

otherwise inmates. 
. best evidence of the and passed muster as such, and three later the 
mission is the fact tha autopsy and bacteriologic findings were those of plague. 
tected by good clothing and shoes Another case was clinically that of diphtheria, but no 
hygienic condition rarely con cultures were made from the throat; antitoxin was ad- 
The nurse was immediately immunized with a _ _ 
7 of diphtheria antitoxin. Despite this precaution she be- 
came ill within less than 30 hours, and died of an acute 
0 0 are mostly . fever four days later. Autopsy revealed an acute sep- 
1 ticemia, due to plague. Another gave a typical clinical 
history of lobar pneumonia, and the death certificate 
was made out accordingly. ‘The room in which the 
patient died was closed for two weeks, when it was occu- 
pied by a woman and child. Four or five days after 
occupancy both became ill, one with bubonic, the other 
with pneumonic plague. A case was diagnosed as phleg- 
believe. The many forms which plague infection may monous erysipelas, and was treated as such for 10 days, 
assume, taken together with its insidious character, the but on postmortem examination plague bacilli were iso- 
inexperience of the medical profession of a given place, lated from the phlegmonous tissues, the heart’s blood 
may render its recognition extremely difficult, even not- and spleen. Another case occurring soon after certainly 
withstanding the fact that accurate methods of exam- ll ag wom the evidences of acute myocarditis. The 
ination can, with certainty, be relied on to detect: it. blood, however, showed leucocytosis and like bacilli. 
The chief difficulty, however, which confronts one is — — cabins 
that it may be so easily diagnosed as one of certain dis- In Hong Kong 1 saw in consultation a case which 
eases of local origin, which it may so closely resemble, all of us agreed was one of acute appendicitis, requiri 
that it is an easy matter to overlook it. If the first cases immediate surgical interference. The blood showed 
were of the frank type—the bubonic—the task would be considerable increase in the number of white blood cells, 
made easy. As a rule, this does not occur, and the and many malarial parasites. The surgeon concluded to 
wait until quinin had been administered. On the next 
day the patient was worse, temperature higher, slight 
effusion into the peritoneum. The operation was de- 
ferred, and death occurred on the next day. pen 
semble in whole or in part, and have been confounded revealed a plague infection of the retroperitoneal glands 
with anthrax, pneumonia, diphtheria, bronchitis, pleu- near the appendix. In a case of a child in Manila pre- 
risy, pericarditis, endocarditis, peritonitis, appendicitis, senting all the symptoms of a catarrhal pneumonia, 
rheumatic, typhoid, typhus, relapsing and malarial autopsy confirmatory, the bacteriologic examination 
fevers, miliary tubercle, dysentery, beri-beri, syphilis, showed the cause to be plague bacillus. 
venereal bubo, mumps, septicemia and adenitis. | 
While it goes without saying that if it were the cus- 
tom or the rule to apply accurate examinations to all 
cases in the foregoing list, nearly, if not all, the first 
Medical the Section Practice of Medicine, and — es o — See lied en 
f route or soon after arrival. Specimens of o re- 
thom case fest dead were examined 
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There are many localities in our country whi 
examin- reason of climatic conditions and race habit are i 1 
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Climate 
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as some have been led to believe 
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logically and the pest bacillus ita 
scopic, as well as the microscop . 
tissues were typical of those o te- 

The lesions observed in a in 
plague cadavers, both in San F ; 

ong, were about as varied as poorer ve 
Those in Hong Kong occurred at the ned that the Chine le, 
which might be termed, for want of the strict sense of tl ym 
the post-epidemic period when the disease health standpoint. 2 
that is to say, when the number of cas Ling on of the Chinese 
In these, the frank bubonic type was of — the United States anc 
the septicemic t 8 Probably many of being provided for b 
n time when the epidemic is at must be considered 6 
its height and are overlooked. These cases certainly do barred under the pro 
occur in the 2 period and are not recognized mission through othe 
as plague. of these are mild, ending in recovery; specifically provided 
others are disposed of under a mistaken diagnosis. that a respectable nu 
Viewed from a public health standpoint, these cases are trance to the United 
of the greatest importance, and are, it is believed, one trans-Pacific traffic is 
of the chief sources perpetuating the infection. These commodit 
are some of the obstacles which stand in the way of a weight as 
correct diagnosis, and are mentioned sim e on 
size the importance of making a careful : 
examination of every case wherein there not 
of plague infection. If such coyld be dons 
of these masked cases would be v 
be overlooked, even after th ’ 
ation, because o sant innux of 
gravitating to 
y forming the 
s by reason of 
ng T serious * em in our public 
h regard to Chinese population, 
it is without doubt the worst of all as regards 
plague. There are now about 120,000 Chinese located 
| whom are on the 
‘hinese Benevolent A fl 
The rule of this organi 
tocratic as the Sultan of ! 
The Chinese of the eas 
nother organization of 
he rainy season begit ss autocratic. These two 

While this conditic he manner of controlling 
places, it shows Sy bonic plague has appeare 
the greatest number offering an explanation i 
dry season. Seasonal i h have stood in the way of 

omething to do with Some observers believe th 

° be made in the detect : 
ong the Chinese, if | 
. insisted on, because of t 
req 

not 80 extensive as that of others, is confirmatory. Dur- the streets, the concealment of cases, or the surreptitious 
ing 1899 to 1901, in over 50,000 persons examined for removal of the moribund to the “Halls of Tranquility” 
the apprehension of just such cases, out of these not is not so much their fear of a desecration of the dead 
more than 6 suspects were found—two on a vessel un- as that of interference with their commercial and social 
doubtedly infected. These were kept under surveillance life by the sanitary authorities. A careful examination 
and a most rigid examination made of them; yet, not- of all sick of a Chinese community where plague is once 
withstanding this, the cause was not found to be other detected, and a postmortem examination of all dead is 
than plague. 3 the only way in which all plague cases will be found. 
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less painful than a removable one. more 

way of applying an apparatus. I know of none that will work 
80 ly and so easily as that devised by Dr. 

I agree that if the work on the bones can not be done without 
giving pain and causing nervous tension there is a mistake 
somewhere, and that much harm will be done the child. 
patients come to my office sometimes as often as four times a 
week without any evidence of nervous 
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much pain, a little at the first. The bands worn were always . 

stationary. . 
Du. M. L. Run, New York City—It is unfortunate that 


tween the in 
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THE DENTAL PULP—VIEWED WITHOUT THE 
MICROSCOPE.* 


of the American Medi 

tion which enrolls in its list of membership names which 

are known to and revered by scientists all the world 


ject. . 
an j j i ing the fourth 


_At the end of the fourth month of fetal existence 


teeth which are respect- 
ively from them. They are generally described 
as lying in a shallow groove or gutter of bone which is 
all that exists at that period of what is later known as 
the alveolar portion of the jaws. 
erally surrounded by a membrane to whi 
not anywhere adherent except at 
vesting membrane and the p 
always a fluid which John Hunter the 
vial fluid in joints. In the case of the lower animals 

is fluid is often found in considerable 2 . The 
membrane is, of course, the tooth sac. What fluid 
is I do not know. By stripping the periosteum from 
the jaws the tooth sacs and their contents can be re- 
moved entire from the gutter of bone in which they 
lie. At this period (fourth to fifth month) when 
dental sacs have been thus removed the groove in which 
they lie is found to be traversed in the incisor region 
by slight ridges which form the commencement of the 
veolar septa between the incisor teeth. On openirg 
the tooth sacs they are found to be adherent below to 
the tooth pulps and above to blend indistinguishably 
with the oral mucous membrane. The apices of the 
pulps show signs of commencing calcification, the in- 
cisors being tipped with little caps of — material. 
As calcification proceeds these caps gradually increase 
in thickness and extend downward over the sides of 
the pulps, and at the end of nine months. of fetal ex- 
istence the central incisors are about two-thirds cal- 


ceiſied, that is to say, the edge of the calcified caps almost 


reaches the bony floor on which the pulp rests. In the 
meantime the bony gutter has we oc a marked 
transformation. Its edges have grown up around the 


„ Read at the Fifty-fourth Annual Session of 
Medical Assocation, Section on Stomatology, and approved 
alker. * 


A Fletcher ana 


a certain class of men in this country having a false sort of THOMAS E. CONSTANT, M. R. C. S. 
dental education with some mechanical dexterity, appear SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 
the honor conferred on me the invitation this Sec- 
dence, for the subject allotted is a narrow one and the 
investigators many and devoted—indeed, it may safely 
be affirmed that during the last decade no structure in 
the human body has been more often or more closely 
scrutinized than the dental pulp. The majority of the 
observers have, however, given most attention to those 
points which require the microscope for their elucida- 
tion, and it is partly on that account that I intend 
to-day to confine myself to the macroscopic aspect of the 
su 
monn existence. 101 to me it 18 
dental papilla.“ This distinction is convenient, and, 
although I am ignorant as to whether it has been given 
general acceptance in this country, for the purposes of 
this paper I shall adopt it. 
lucent gelatinous substances which roughly correspond 
Dr. WALKER, New Orleans Dr. Talbot made a reflection on 
the effect of this work on neurasthenics. The child referred 
to is a most decided neurasthenic, but since I have been work- 
ing on her teeth her health has been manifestly improved 
daily. As the treatment continued, her mental, physical and 
nervous condition became better. I think this has been partly 
due to the self-control I have caused her to exert. Heretofore 
the least disturbance would cause her to cry. Dr. Rhein has 
stated that the work should be practically painless. He is 
undoubtedly right. The old way of regulating with movable 
appliances did cause a great deal of pain and damage to the 
nervous system. With the fixed appliance, however, the sore- 
ness does not ensue. I have used Jackson's appliances since 
1894. It is the system to use when the teeth are coming in. 
If the teeth are in place, a fixed apparatus is better because 
a greater force is required than can be secured with the 
Jackson appliance without producing soreness. I think no 
one system should be adhered to, but that the good from all 
' should be selected for the case to which it is adapted. We 
should undoubtedly avoid producing pain on account of the 
injury to the nervous system. In cases in which not much 
pressure or a great degree of speed is needed I feel that a 
removable apparatus may be employed. Mr. Constant is cor- 
rect in saying that many cases of inferior retrusion are diag- 
nosed as superior protrusion and so treated and the patients, 
therefore, disfigured. In regard to specialization, I think 
more will be accomplished by a man taking up a specialty 
after a number of years spent in general practice, and then 
working in sympathy with the general practitioner. 
A Cheap Method of Removing Silver Stains from White 
Fabrics. Moisten for two or three minutes with a solution of 
bromin 5 in water 500. Then rinse in clear water. If a yel- 
lowish stain remains, immerse in a solution of sodium hypo- 
sulphate 150 in water 500. Rinse in clear water. This formula poop ee 
has been found especially useful for hospitals and laundries.— 
Revue Médicale de VEst. 
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the vascular material surrounding the root; and it fol- 
lows that such force can not be than the blood 
pressure or it would cut off the blood supply to the root. 

But is a force other than the blood pressure a neces- 
ceptionally ad- 


ment. In A it is obvious that the 
column of vascular tissue on whi really 
rests:, The pulp itself is injected by the-force of the 
blood pressure entering almost directly from A’, an 
artery of considerable size. Under the calcifying mar- 
crown is the pad of tissue that forms the 
sac and pulp, and between the crown and 

f the crypt is the vascular tooth sac which 
i from the same source as the pulp. Above 
is the oral 

it 


7 


alpen in comparison with the pres- 
over 


1215 


to regard the comparatively slow process of dentinifica- 
tion as the active agent in the matter. 
proceeds so does root formation, the former 

for the latter. Indeed, if I may be allowed to 
way it presents itself to me, the mechanism is somewhat 
similar to that employed by a sweep in cleaning a 
chimney. I do not whether you, in this country, 
have v-sweeping,” 
so perhaps ter explain that our emplo 
a circular brush and a bundle of rods oe 4 joints, 
He places the brush in the chimney and screws in the 
first rod, then he pushes the brush up the chimney the 
length of the rod and then screws in another rod, and so 
on. Now, the sweep represents the pulp, the force he 
uses to push the brush up the chimney represents the 


5 
4 


i pulp until when the root is 
complete it becomes practically nil. Moreover, after 
the 


the roots and to the socket. The vascularity of this 
membrane still endows it, however, with an extrusive 
tendency which is in itself sufficient to account for the 
gradual elongation of unopposed teeth, and is probably 

chief means by which the p occlusion of oppos- 
ing teeth is maintained. If we have any doubt in the 
case of healthy teeth as to whether this elongation is 
due to the normal blood pressure exerted in the peri- 
dental membrane they should surely be dispelled by 
the clinical phenomena that present themselves when 
the blood pressure is pathologically augmented—in other 
words, when i ion of the peridental membrane 
supervenes. When we consider the mechanical condi- 
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tions illustrated by the foregoing diagram in conjunc- | 
tion with the 2 and expansive force exereised 
by the blood pressure does not the necessity for another 
eruptive force disappear and Dr. Pierce’s bung-and- 
barrel explanation of the elongation of unopposed teeth 
become somewhat superfluous. 


ng 
account for the phenomena ot 
plain? That the crown of the tooth sometimes travels 
a distance greater than the length of its root, 
teeth sometimes erupt subsequently to the formation 
of their roots, and teeth with comparatively little 


uneru i 
than by any other, because it account for 
the space obtained for the fully developed roots which 


blood pressure, acting as it does equally in nasa i 
makes room for the developing root in direction 


physiologic 


young people, when a back tooth had lost its antagonists, 
the characteristic elongation which takes place under 
those circumstances varied in cases in which the puips 
of the unopposing teeth were dead from those in which 
they were living. In the former instance, although the 


there was simply extrusion from the alveolus, but in 
the case of living there was growth of the alveolar ri 
It appears obvious, therefore, that the growth of, 
alveolar process is dependent on the integrity of the 
dental pulp; or, in words, that the pulps of the 
teeth, as a whole, exercise a trophic influence with re- 
gard to the alveolar process. I am of the opinion that 
extirpation of the puip of a tooth causes a marked and 
permanent alteration in the vascular condition of the 
peridental membrane—in fact, a disturbance of vaso- 
motor equilibrium in the direction of a paralysis of the 
vasoconstrictor mechanism. 
The foregoing remarks apply to both the paseant 
and temporary dentitions; but the pulps of the tem- 
teeth exercise ano ind of trophic influence 


vantageous conditions under which it acts? us ee 
illustrate these conditions by a diagram (Fig. 2). If we assume that the blood pressure, acting in the 

A, B, C and D represent a section through a lower manner above described, is the sole active mechanical 
molar tooth and its crypt at various stages of develop- 1 

The fact that teeth with fully formed roots remain 

at the diagram to understand ae 
eth travel so quickly to their the advancing crown, but occasionally it is elsewhere. 
estincd position when once their crowns have emerged The continuous eruption of teeth with persistent pulps, 
„with regard to this point, it which neither Delabarre’s nor Coleman’s theory could 
sts who have many opportunities possibly explain, is a very simple problem if we admit 

12 which teeth sometimes the blood pressure as the active mechanical factor. 
should ever have been induced I am, therefore, of the opinion that on anatomic and 
— grounds alone are we justified in assuming 
that the blood pressure exerted in tie vascular tissue 
which lies between a developing tooth and its bony sur- 
roundings is the active mechanical factor in the process 

known as the eruption of the teeth. 

So far the purely mechanical aspect of the question 
has been alone considered; but if your patience will 
endure the strain there are one or two points of physio- 
logic interest that have so direct a bearing on the sub- 
ject that it would be as well to include them here. 

Some years ago I recorded the observation that in 

blood oe and the a in of a fresh rod repre- elongation of the teeth took place, it was unaccompanied 
by any downgrowth (or, in the case of a lower tooth, 

Referring again to the diagram, we notice that each upgrowth) of the alveolar ridge; whereas, in the latter 
nn case, there was a corresponding deepening of the al- 
ee veolar ridge. In other words, in the case of dead teeth 
sac, which has now become the peridental membrane, 
ee being attached both to 

which seems to have escaped the notice of dental writ- 
ers, namely, their influence on the process of resorption 
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hysteria. In this case during the attack the cords could not 


be approximated, during the effert at phonation the spect 


8 
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ysis of Adduction.— 
17, who came to my 

clinic suffering from the classical symptoms of hysterical of the pharynx was marked. 
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Du. Franx W. Hitscuer, 8 Wash. The method of 
treatment is on the principle which Dr. Mulhall of St. Louis 
described ten years or more ago. I remember seeing in his 
clinic a case of hysterical aphonia, treated by inserting a wet 
sponge electrode into the pharynx which frightened the patient 
so that he made an exclamation. The patient was then com- 
a repetition of the operation. 
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hem uch 
y glad Dr. Loeb has given us the 
tment by suggestion. Probably every one 
who has practiced medicine any length of time has invented a 
method of suggestion of his own. One physician’s method was 
with the nurse outside of the door within the hearing 


= 


physician would say that it met his approval, since the woman 
good and strong. The result would be that the patient re- 
covered her voice s . 


this method, which differs from the other methods in its sys- 
tematic performance. These patients, however, are prone to 
accept suggestion, not only for their relief, but also to their 
detriment. In one case, for instance, the patient came to 
have a new dislocation restored. In Dr. Barnhill's case an 


Those are the cases the neu- 
rologists complain that we treat with the ablation or supposed 
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This indifference is well understood, however, when 
we remember the hypothetical character of former avail- 
able knowledge concerning morbid psychical phenomena, 
as well as the difficulties which beset its practical clini- 
cal application in general medical practice. Moreover 
the numerous exigencies that belong to the care, man- 
agement and treatment of the insane soon led the gen- 
eral practitioner to lose interest in its study, and all 
such cases were willingly referred by him to mem- 


_ bers of our profession whose tastes or opportunities led 


them to select this form of practice, hence, the alienist 
became through sheer force of circumstances the first in 
chronologic order of medical specialists. 

As insanity at times requires rigid isolation, hospitals 
devoted to the exclusive use of the insane were impera- 
tively demanded, but cheerfully supplied from the gen- 
erous funds of the state treasury. ing to the extreme 
magnitude of such hospitals their control became a very 


tempting prize for rival political ies to possess, 
hence their management was soon to the political 
spoils system. 


The universal adoption, however, of this diabolical 


itical practice imposed a t injustice on the un- 
ortunates who were compelled to submit to its evil con- 
sequences, beside proving a serious hindrance to the 
progress of scientific iatry. Moreover the exclusive 
character of the work soon led the medical officers to 
separate themselves from the rest of the medica! pro- 
fession, which had the baneful effect of not only dwarf- 
ing their own medical growth, but also retarded the study 
and r ny of psychologic medicine. Not all of the 
medical officers were tainted with this special vice, but 
the general correctness of the 
fully be denied. 

Without any desire to be pessimistic, and duly recog- 
nizing that in the development 4 
psychopathic hospital with all its scientific parapher- 

“al Associatio vin tne Becton on Nervous and Mental Dissases, 
by the Executive Committee: 


assertion can not success- 


= 222 ‘Jour. A. M. A. 
This same patient would lose his voice occasionally, relapsing 
into the former condition, but the physician had no trouble 
renewing the suggestion, going so far that he actually pro- respiration. I 
duced the suggestion by telephone. That was done in at 

least one case of which I know, and he told me that he had 
accom plished a similar result in a number of other cases. 

Da. J. F. BannniII, Indianapolis, Ind.—I consider this paper 
as one of distinctive value. Cases of hysterical aphonia exist, harm. 
and when we are consulted concerning them, knowledge of a . 
certain method such as Dr. Loeb suggests becomes as valuable 
to us, trivial though the method may seem, as is the technic Dr rr 
of the most complicated surgical procedure. I have treated ITS RELATION TO GENERAL MEDICINE.* 
some cases of this kind, one lately, in which there were lingual 
tonsils. I assured the patient that the removal of these would a 
the satisfaction of Amid the kaleidoscopic changes incident to modern 
questions: 1. Has it been his observation in the medical progress, none are more conspicuous and strik- 

ing than those which pertain to the study of psychiatry. 
To the average practitioner medical psychology was un- 
til within a very recent period, a sealed book, and even 
to-day its study is greatly neglected by many of our 
medical schoo!s and colleges. 
of the patient, in the case of a married woman, for example, 
as to whom the husband was likely to marry if the patient 
did not recover. The nurse would suggest someone and the 
N Du. H. W. Lors, St. Louis—Personally I knew nothing about 
hypnotism or suggestion previous to this work, and I know 
now practically nothing about it. I have been forced to - 
operation was found necessary ; it is possible that that woman 
will have some operation performed on every part of her 
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through the period of what be termed the mechani 
cal — of construction, at which time, perhaps, the 
size of the hospital, together with its more purely me- 
chanical devices, such as the washing machines, steam 
. utensils and the electric lighting apparatus, was 
even of greater importance than its purely medical equip- 
ment or the more strictly scientific methods belonging to 


the study of hiatry, yet we believe the time has now 
come when purely mechanical matters can safely 
be in a to ing at the same 


the officers comprising the medical staff, by reminding 
them of their great weakness in thus isolating themselves 
from the rest of the profession, as well as emp 

their unusual opportunity for scientific clinical 
pathologic psychiatric research which they were wholly 
neglecti 


ted 


Psycholog: 

Association, May 16, 1894, by Dr. Weir Mitchell of Phil- 
adelphia, in which he severely criticised prevailing meth- 
ods of the officers, as well as the care, management and 
treatment of the insane, little was actually being done of 
a truly scientific nature (except in a few notable in- 
stances), by those who had charge of the various state 
insane hospitals, to enlighten the general medical pro- 
fession concerning the true nature and character of in- 
sanity. This bold and fearless address, however, has had 
the desired effect of arousing the alienist from his leth- 
argic slumber to one of extreme zeal and scientific activ- 
ity, which has resulted in a continual series of practical 
demonstrations and discoveries that greatly enlarge our 
former available useful clinical knowledge co i 
with psycho and clinical psychiatry. . 
While it ig true that the alienist was first of medical 

ialists, yet he soon become too exclusive in his meth- 
ods to be practical, and his willing isolation stunted the 
growth and development of scientific psychiatry to such 
an extent that there was complete stagnation in this de- 
partment of medicine for very many years. Dr. Mitch- 
ell’s address, however, marks the beginning of a new era 
in the scientific study of psychiatry in America by 
defining the line of demarcation between the inactive, 
unpractical, unscientific methods of the past and those 
1. Jour. of Nervous and Mental Diseases, July, 1894. 
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of the more niodern, enthusiastic, so scientific, 
practical ones of the period. It also demon- 
strates conclusively the practical trend of modern 
psychiatry in thus repudiating political intrigue as the 
dominating controlling power which dictates the medi- 
cal policy and appointments of our state hospitals, beside 
refusing politics the right to govern the standard of 
medical educational worth and fitness for such positions. 
To live out of range of critical shot and not be preceded 
ty Aw wards of the insane 

pi ever rivals in other departments of medi- 
cine, or to refuse advice and even admission to able clini- 


report of the hospital, which contained but a few frag- 
mentary er wiched 
among incomprehensible tables of statistics and 
balance sheets, beside many pages devoted to the crying 
need of a new washing machine, additional buildings or 
more medical assistants? 
That such was the case is a well-known fact (and un- 
fortunately exists even to-day in a few of the more non- 
progressive state hospitals), but the trend of modern 
psychiatry contemplates the revolution of such worthless 
matters by substituting in their stead the inauguration 
of a practical scheme w y those called on to fill such 
positions of trust and honor can their fit- 
ness by their individual scientific attainments and more 
willing devotion to the scientific study of psychiatry, 
thereby placing a premium on their meritorious service. 
That insanity and its allied disorders can not be sepa- 
rated or_divorced from general medicine, but that the 
intricate problems associated with each are more or less 
dove-tailed, is self-evident, hence, it is impossible to 
ignore the close relation that exists between mind and 
body on the one hand, and and ici 


With every step in the forward, progressive march, 
however, connected with the study of neuropathology, it 
was evident that those diseases termed mental were de- 


nervation it follows as a logical sequence that the en- 
tire human organism is concerned at times in their clini- 
cal manifestations. In order, therefore, to be a com- 
petent alienist one must of necessity be not only a skilled 
neurologist, but also an able general medical practitioner. 
That American alienists have been slow to learn: this 
great lesson is certain, but it is a hopeful sign of 


time 0 es superintenden e 
chief ing officer, to whom all such matters can be cians working in other medical branches, was not only an 
referred for final judgment, while his first and chief ancient vice, but a method of doubtful practical utility 
duty, as well as those of his assistants, should be the which needed condemnation, as it certainly hindered the 
scientific study of insanity, as well as the best means best growth and development of scientific psychiatry. 
for its appropriate care, prevention and treatment. Under the old régime of keeping aloof from the rest of 
That this ideal is far from being realized in several the medical profession was it any wonder that a few years 
of our state institutions, at the present time, is clear to ago when the alienist was asked for his contributions to 
all thonghtful physicians, and that many of them are medical science that we were handed the latest biennial 
still practically owned and controlled by the politicians 
is common knowledge. In this dilemma it was evident 
that something needed to be done in order to extricate 
the insane hospitals from their unfortunate predicament 
by rescuing them from the hands of the politicians, and 
11 at the same time infuse new medical life and spirit into 
Fortunately for us the man and occasion 1 
themselves about 8 ge ago, and, while this great work 
of deliverance is still in its early infancy, yet the results 
so far attained are flattering, while to their honor let it 
be said the brilliant achievements already accomplished 
by the rescued medical officers have largely redeemed the 
former careless indifference into which they had unwit- 
tingly fallen. Prior to the able address“ referred to, 
on the other. was „ however, unti intimate 
— pani Ae union between the two was better un- 
erstood that the science of psychiatry made an - 
tical tangible advance. 
pendent on some lesion of the nervous system, hence ner- 
vous and mental diseases are closely allied, indeed they are 
to be regarded as being almost synonymous, 80 
that the study of one depends on the study of 
the other, and as all parts of the human or- 
ganism are subject to nervous control or in- 
trend of modern psychiatry, when we realize the truth 
that the American Psychological Association has ulti- 
mately decided to affiliate with the Congress of Ameri- 
can Physicians and Surgeons by holding their 
together next week at Washington, D.C. Such au 


to all concerned, as well as 
impetus to the future study of psychiatry. In thus ex- 
tricating the insane hospitals from their perilous polit- 
ical position, as well as win back to the common profes- 
sional ranks this large and useful body of scientific alien- 
ists, Dr. Mitchell unconsciously exercised a master 
stroke of medical polity, as well as displayed sh 
argues well for the future 


In this advanced step of 12 medical develop- 
ment we see again the trend of modern i and 
recognize at once its practical clinical utility in general 
medical practice. 


the 
classify insanity from e ther its 
pathologic or hence, those of us 
our 


who learned ry within the past 15 or 25 
years know full how these earlier views were handed 
down and taught us, and how they still cling to our 


memory, thereby molding our forms of thought in class- 
ifying the more common types of insanity. It is only 
within the past ten years, however, that we in America 


Hence, all former generalized schemes of classification 
which does not conform to this more correct teaching as 
demonstrated by and 

ings are not only proven to be w inaccurate, but 

While these newer conceptions of insanity have been 
partially understood for some time, more i on 


Germany, yet no systematic attempt 

practical teaching in America took 

past few years, and at the present time there are but 
three text-books* to my knowledge published by Ameri- 
can authors in wh:ch these newer and more correct views 
are set forth, thus embodying their establishment in 
American scientific medical |.terature. Without any de- 
sire to burden you with evidence of the fallacy of the 
older teaching by which these three common psychoses 
were considered distinct and separate clinieal entities, 
it will suffice to remind you that it was very obvious to 
those who had large he of practical clinical 


riations in the states of feeling common to the sufferers 


2. Brower and Bannister: j’ractical Manual of Insanity. 
Reference Ilandbook, Medical Sciences, 1903. en — 


ish a separate 
For instance it is clear to those who have had any experi- 
ence that cases of melancholia often present symptoms of 
mania and later those of dementia. The ion of 


the basis of accurate scientific 

Kraepelin’s proposition to the tendency of 
derlying disease process, whether toward 
certainly helpful. In this form of classification 
elements are included which belong to its cause, 
toms, course, duration and final outcome, and 


RR oF 
F 


i 


i 


as-yet 
ologie character, the clinical correctness and validity 
this position can not successfully be gainsaid. Moreover, 
clinical observation and experience demonstrates the 


i a new criterion b which the es- 


sential tendency of disease as a 1 is 
and its natural clinical character revealed in the form of 
either reco or dementia, which again ines its 


In making this statement | trust it will not be under- 
stood that 1 undervalue the service rendered these poor 
unfortunates by the medical staff of our state institutions 
—far from it, for I have the 


persons 
from mental The reason for this 
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ion as this can not fail to accomplish much good of the acute forms of insanity were absolutely of too 
evanescent a character to be made the basis of any ecien- 
tific system of classification. 

These at best are unreliable guides, and, consequently, 
misleading, for under such a method any new symptom 
or group of symptoms in which there was a decided mani- 
fest change in the condition of the emotional element 

study of psychiatry, beside forcibly illustrating the mod- 
dern tendency of scientific exactness in practical psycho- 
logic medicine. That we are simply standing at the 
threshold of a practical working knowledge of insanity 
heretofore unattained by any previous period, whereby 
the general medical practitioner can recognize clinically the pa- 
from the varied symptom complex grouping, not only ing are 
the evidence of diagnosis, but also the more important 107 
factor of prognosis, is very certain. This is clearly evi- 
dent when we contemplate the progress recently made 
in psychopathology whereby our former conceptions of 
the acute psychoses have been greatly modified and re- 
vised, thus changing completely all former classifications 
of insanity, and rendering them more or less antiquated 
and obsolete. 
truth of the assertion that, when this principle is applied 
to the acute psychoses, one group of cases naturally tends 
toward recovery, while still another class has a charac- 
teristic tendency toward dementia. On this clinical fact 
depends the future welfare of our patient, hence, in every 
case of acute peychosis we look from the outset for the 
ve fully realized their faulty construction and that in- prognosis, as in the former case a favorable opinion can 
stead of considering such conditions as melancholia, — be ventured, while in the latter case the prognosis 
mania and dementia, as distinct morbid clinical entities is beset with serious misgivings. Thus it will be seen 
as was formerly taught and believed, we are now fully that the trend of modern psychiatry is toward simplifica- 
assured by the more advanced and correct views of tion in classification — a single species of insan- 
Kraepelin that these are simply different stages of one ity takes the place of several under the older methods, 
and the same underlying pathologic process. as well as establi 
avorabie or outcome, thus 
a correct rule for prognosis. 

Again the trend of modern psychiatry can be seen in 
the movement whereby the more accurate or recent in- 
sane can receive appropriate accommodations and treat- 
ment at the var.ous general hospitals of our cities rather 
than be referred, as they are now, to the state insane 
and their work, as well as for the magnificent structures 
in which they dwell ; but as it now stands, scarcely an 

EE times done by euch a rule. In the majority of instances 
at the present time such general hospitals are not pre- 

— 
the case requires special quarters and which 
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are not now ied or available. Moreover, the en- 


vironment of the medical and surgical wards of the aver - 


age city hospital are not calculated to benefit the recent 
or more acute forms of the various psychoses, and this 
is often urged against their admission. 

But there are several good scientific reasons why pro- 
vision for this class of patients should be made in our 
general city hospitals. Indeed, it is highly desirable that 
such cases should be admitted, and it is one of the hope- 


more curable than typhoid the conbility 
curab in- 


very 

in the early formative period of the malady, be- 
the more serious complications occur, such as delu- 
sions, imperative concepts or phobias, hallucinations, su- 
icide, homicide, or even i . That 12 

enabled to study more especially the causes, w 
be toxie or otherwise, and thus gain control or stay the 
of cell disorganization or even remove the con- 

itions which favor their ment, is clear to all. 

The dilly-dallying process, however, of waiting for 
iced on 
patient 


m 
2. Fear of the — 


8 


181 
Sis 
E 


hospitals wo provision 

a peychopatihie department for such patients 
receive t at a moderate financial rate or even on 
same basis as other patients are now admitted, the 
iling objections would speedily disappear and it 
d become as common to refer the insane to such 
ͤ 
typhoi 


FES 


now enforced render finer discriminations in diagnosis 


ible, which again improve our methods of treatment. 
the trend of is toward greater 
individual'zed care of the insane. is is greatly aided 
of examina- 


the more correct and improved 
Sin on the strialy eckentific 
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ical, clinical 
n concius‘on, it is my con- 
vietion that iatry has yet a great work before it, as 
well as a rich field for in se ing the various 
fads and frauds of the day and substituting in their 
stead scientific medical truth as revealed in the i 
observation and experience ing the demonstrated 
facts which pertain to mental influence and placing them 
on a practical scientific basis. That nervous pas fone 
tal diseases are not always amenable to either 
that they are pow- 

y influenced for good or ill by mental and moral 
means, as well as by the nature of their environments, is a 
statement in accord not only with our best knowledge, 
but also with our experience and judgment. That these 
paychalogic means and measures powerfully affect the 
results ined in their treatment is also very clear to 
r physician, but that their specific nature 


laboratory and modern 
all of which tend to enlarge our 
therapeutical resources. 


a 
or for their relief, all of which, when duly applied 
t 


in the differentiation of the various and allied 
disorders, but will also furnish him the secret to their 
more successful care, management and treatment, which, 
after all, is the true aim and object of all practi 
ical science. 

F. Savanr Praace, Philadelphia—I think we all agree 
to send certain cases of acute insanity 
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ful signs of medical psychiatric progress that such a 
movement has already been inaugurated. Perhaps the 
most important reason, and that to which all others would 
appear subservient, is the fact that in its incip-ent 

insanity is most curable. Indeed, it is infinitel 

— 
appeals to our more serious consideration, and while this 
truism has been emphasized for centuries we are 80 very 
slow in taking advantage of its true significance that I 

make that my excuse for again urging its recognition and derstood by the profession as they should be is also true. 

a It would, therefore, seem within the legitimate province 

of the science of psychiatry to rid mental therapeutics 

of their empiric value by practical dmonstratiqns and 

by the teaching of the genuine, thus differentiating the 

true from the false by appropriate, practical methods, 

and recognizing their special virtue by placing them on 

a scientific, ethical basis. To sum up, it would appear 

that the general trend of modern psychiatry is toward 

more strict accuracy in classification and 4 osis of 

mental disorders by the practical utility of all the recog- 

nized modern means and methods known to medical 

science. These again establish a more correct rule for 
would largely be removed if our city hospitals would re- 
ceive such persons for treatment. Moreover, this un- 
fortunate disposition to wait ae oma 5 the question 
of prognosis whereby a presumably curable case is rap- 
idly transformed into one of absolute incurability. On 
inquiry we often find this failure to act promptly de- 
pends on one or more of four conditions, viz.: 1. Ignor- 
ance of the appro- 
priate treatment. follows 
3. Failure 
rresponsibility and 

early. 4. Lack of hospital instead of to the insane asylum is not only prac- 

3 involved in the tieable, but highly desirable. We know that certain cases 

treatment. ments cause the parties inter- M acute insanity will recover, and if such patients could be 
ing the necessary steps to pro- 
iate treatment. If the gen- 
certainly tend to increase the percentage of recoveries, 

which is always 80 highly desirable and which constitutes r insanity, and even some of the chronic 

the true a m and object of practical scientific psychiatry. Richardson, of the Norris- 

The more accurate systems of classification that are ses admitted to the asylum 

— — — treatment el the insane 

. If the public could be 

patients suffering from in- 

from many 

us their co- 

for the insan: 
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are u 
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he other. 
f the 13 spinal 
the mixed cases 
praged 99 P.; 2 
bir ] cases, 5 w 
80 and 90 F., 
obin percentage 76; 
7,800. The leucocyte count 
the spine or dorsal muscies—or very often, was over 10,000 in only one instance (11,300). In 4 
This latter is common, ee mixed cases the averages were: Hemoglobin, 69 per cent. ; 
he sciatic nerve, and there in little red cells, 4,980,000, and leucocytes, 6,300. These find- 
the cases regarde are practically negative. The differential counts 
mans of the lower 
henia is made, all the spinal cases 
hat term may m 
great help in 
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i te visible. f new bone can be made 
movement, the PATHOLOGY. 
ard and to the 
ovement at once h of bone. There is proliferation of the articu- 
her shown by ask ge and later ossification of these outgrowths. 
the floor. The in other structures may also be involved in the 
ment between the change, such as the ligaments or fibrous tissue. 
evident. » bony structures usu show little alteration in 
action to the 
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THE NECESSITY FOR MEDICAL TRUSTEESHIP 
AND FOR A CENTRAL LABORATORY IN 
STATE MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS.* 


medical men as members boards. 
ve 
as local executive head of these hospitals a number 
of medical men are em in the capacity of assistant 
physicians. But in real governing body, the one 
physicians are ¢ their a Such a 
condition is bad both for our profession and for the state 
institutions. The medical profession has much to gain 
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respectful attention of the state authorities and of 
re. It would be needful, of course, to have 


1427 


human suffering—such as our medical profession is get- 
ting to be, Id assert its right to participate in the 
management of the immense state medical institutions 

i , but creatures of our profession, and 
which each and all contain a vast sterehouse of knowl- 


3 


ant considerations in the conduct of these institu- 

; they should be, in reality, more than state- 
endowed hotels for the insane and epileptic. Our obli- 
gations to humanity demand that as scientific medical 
men we should enter these hospitals and use their mate- 


sion 
— of shelter, food, and raiment-are not the most 
tions 


and treatment, not alone of insanity and epilepsy, but of 
= 


organized Ohio State Medical Association to make a 
formal request for medical representation on the govern- 
of the Ninth Councilor Dis- 


Society, Jackson, 
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ing boards of the state medical and I believe 
it would be possible for the to secure favor- 
able attention to the candidates whom it might, because 
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looking 
ion 
that the preponderance in 
ite affaire be left in the hands of representatives 
the central laboratory a creature of the state association 
and the active interest of the medical profession would 
be retained 


In order further to make the central laboratory of the 
state medical institutions beneficial to the profession as 
a whole, it has been s that the collection of gross 
patho 


1111 


tute reserved for the use of members of the state associa- 
; * 


pathologic institute. 

Most of the members of the Ninth Councilor Distriet 
assembled here to-day are doubtless aware that the pro- 
, od pry ic institute was indorsed by the 
Ohio State Medical Association at its last annual meet- 
ing ; that resolutions commending the plan were adopted, 
and a committee appointed to forward the movement. It 
was planned to bring the project to the attention of the 
general assembly which soon convenes. As a member 
of the Committee on the State Pathologic Institute I am 

red to say that plans have been formulated for an 
active campaign during the coming session of the legisla- 
ture. The committee, however, needs the hearty support 
of every member of the association who can reach a state 


legislator, and I bespeak the active co-operation of the 


members of the Ninth Councilor District in our propa- 


ganda. 

Given a laboratory located in Columbus, sheltered 
from political interference by the Ohio State University, 
drawing its material from the several state medical in- 
stitutions in Columbus and from those scattered 
out the state, properly equipped and judiciously directed, 
the medical profession of Ohio would have a product to 


| 
A. P. OHLMACHER, M.D. suggest 
By bringing into each individual institution. a new. 
: impetus for scientific work through the efforts of an ac- 
The contact between the — 1 and the tive medical trustee, much good could be accomplished. 
state medical institutions is not enough. This is Funds could readily be found for a better equipment for 
It is particularly ical, surgical and scien — 
true in Ohio. Among the thirty-five trustees governing f the 
the eight principal state hospitals in Ohio there are at 
bring the medical pro- 
ic relationship 
is by the establishment 
part of the 8 hoe- 
pials’ system. idea is certainly not original, for in 
the first place at least one state, New York, has already 
fro established and placed in successful operation a central 
m 
and 
coll on the board, could secure 
sembled be held open to the profession of the state to f 
come the pathologic exhibit of the state association. 
trustee. __ Burther it would be desirable to have tables in the insti- 
It seems to me that a great and os organization 
that is working for the most unselfish of purposce—the  [JAamimiasssasamnIIIInIIIIIIIInInnI 
advancement of human 1 and the alleviation of along such lines as would come within the scope of a 
. ' @dge, for the most part now uncultivated. Our profes- 
rial for study, the aim of g should be the solving of 
the problems that surround the causation, 5 
assemblage of eight thousand ailing human beings like 
those now filling the Ohio state hospitals. I preuiet that 
success would attend the effort were the now well- 
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which 
tion to its ical institutions whose benefits would 
ultimately reach all its citizens. 


A PLEA FOR UNIFICATION AND UNIFORM 
ORGANIZATION. 
J. N. McCORMACK, M.D. 
Chairman of the Committee on Organization of the American Med- 
ical Association. 
, BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
To the Medical Profession of the State of New York: 
After co dence on the subject with members 
‘of the Joint Conference Committee and others, more 
especially on the society side, I have been requested, us 
chairman of the committee which has had this work 
in cha 


in satisfactory —, 

counties, and is likely to be adopted in nearly all of the 
other states as soon as their annual meetings occur, as 
the subject is one of interest at this time to every mem- 
ber and well-wisher of our profession, and more espe- 
cially as the preparation of the plan for general adop- 
tion makes my committee as responsible to you for 
anything wrong in it as though we were members of 
your county ‘and state soc‘eties, it seems entirely proper 
that the request should be complied with. — 

An attempt will be made to place beyond question 
truth of the following propositions: 

1. That existing professional conditions and est 
ments are useless and senseless; that they are hurtful 
almost beyond calculation to both the profession and 
the public welfare, and that they are remediable. 

2. That the plan of organization is based on our sys- 
tem of civil government; that it was prepared with 
much care and unselfishness, and that it contains noth- 
ing untried, experimental or impract cable. 

3. That the county society is not only the unit of 
the organization, but the source of all authority and 
power in both the state and national bodies through a 

tative delegate system, and it is also the only 
portal of entry to the entire soci 

4. That coincident membership been an old and 
perfectly satisfactory method in many states, is essen- 
tial to complete organization, and that it is just and 
right. It would be as unfair to permit a physician to be- 
come a member of his county society and enjoy all the 
benefits arising from the labors of state society, as 
to permit one to become a citizen of Ithaca or Tro 
witho ut becoming a citizen of the State of New Y 
and bearing the burdens and responsib lities of the same. 

5. That amendment of any part of the plan is pur- 
posely made easy and is controlled by delegates from, and 
responsible alone to, the county societies. 

6. That the time has come for unification, and that, 
while union under a defective plan, which the jo'nt 
body could modify and improve for the common good, 
would be far preferable to a continuation of ex'st- 
ing conditions, the one now proposed has been found 
excellent and practical after full trial in other states. 
and having been prepared away from New York conten- 
tions and controversies, it offers a basis for compromise 
honorable alike to both factions and to neutrals. 

In order to establish these propositions clear!y and 
satisfactorily, a- brief history of this reorganization 
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movement is necessary. From the very outset the 
nitude of our task grew on us. Although in name 
ical societies—city, district, state and national —exi 
without number, and medical machinery and high- 
sounding official titles were provided sufficient for the 
civilized world, membership in.most of them was small 
and little more than nominal, and, outside of a few 
states and localities, the profession was so torn with 
dissensions that it was in chronic disgrace in its own and 
in public estimation, and in a large measure robbed of 
its power, by legislation or otherwise, to help either 
itself or the public, for whose benefit 5 to 
exist. Into a profession already so that 
there was less room and remuneration for the average 
physician than for clerks and skilled laborers, commer- 
cal medical colleges were annually turning loose thou- 
sends of new graduates, many poorly 'pped for in- 
telligent modern practice, and practically all of them 
without an hour’s training in professional conduct, busi- 
ness methods, the importance of society membership, . 
in which all should have been drilled with the care due 
to subjects to become of so much importance as soon as 
they come to serve the public and face the problem of 
earning an honorable livelihood. 

ly as a result of such lack of training, we found 
that of the 120,000 registered phys:cians in this country, 
only about 30,000—one in four—had ever been mem- 
bers of any kind of soc ety, local, state or national. Most 
cities were little better organized than the country dis- 
triets, a large submerged element being often found 
within an easy walk of imposing medical and post gradu- 
ate schools, libraries and hosp‘tale, who had long lost hope 
of advancement, looked on their profession only as a 
doubtful means of su , while those in the higher 
ranks wrangled and slandered each other and brought 
odium on all, and Eddyism and other forms of bald 
quackery took the cream of a patronage which a united, 
self-respecting and honored profession would have de- 
served and received. 

It was soon found, however, that these conditions, 
deplorable alike to the profession and public, were not 
universal, In for instance, under a model 
plan of organization and resulting united profession, 
with over 1,500 of the 1,700 physicians members of the 
county and state societies, medical opinion was sought 
for the guidance of law-makers, executives and courts, 
the profession was honored and independent, and quack- 
ery was unknown. Kentucky, striving for the same ends 
under less perfect methods, had had no itinerant or ad- 
vertising doctor within her borders for ten years, and 
the profes ion was aspiri 


perity prevailed and was increasing. 

Inquiry soon demonstrated that the personnel of the 
— was much the same everywhere, and the dif- 
erence in the cond tions found were apparently entirel 
due to difference in methods of organization. After all 
proper allowance for personal equation in rulers, 
ernments are liberal or despotic as determined by their 
organic laws, and probably quite as, much as with a 
nation, the constitution and by-laws of a med cal soci 
will set the compass and shape the policy which will 
largely determine the future for both itself and its indi- 
vidual members. 

Influenced by such belief and cons derat ions. my com- 
m‘ttee began ts work four vears ago by group'ng those 


= 

an explanation of the plan of organization for state 

and county soc‘eties which has been so generally adopted 

in the last two or three years. As the plan was prepared 

and is recommended for universal adoption, is already 
directing {~ree in public affairs. In a dozen cities also, 
usually of the lesser rank in population, under similar 
influences, harmony, co-operation and measurable | 


This gives a body s 
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improved draft was publi Le 
in pamphlet form and given the widest possible public- 
ity. As we were performing an important, unselfish and 
gratuitous public service for the common good, advice 
and frank criticism were cordially asked from all, and 
these came freely and helpfully, especially from the bet- 


verse professional conditions, has LI entirely prac- 
tical, being so flexible that it co 
members, as easily as it could to sparsely settled coun- 
ties in North Carolina or California, with 10 members. 
Under its operations in one year in Michigan the mem- 
bership increased from 560 to 2,100; in Kentucky, from 
390 to 1,600; in Tennessee, from 300 to over 1,000; in 
Miseouri, from 400 to 1,500; in Arkansas, from 190 to 
703, and in like proportion in every other state adopt- 
ing it. 


everything, as well as the portal of entry to both the 
state and national bodies. If a physician stands well 


enough at home to secure membership in his county 


society, he is eligible for membership and for any posi- 
tion of honor or trust in the state and national! ies, 
and if he loses membership at home, subject to the right 
of appeal, he loses privi everywhere, 

The house of delegates, the legislative and business 
body of the state society, like the general assembly of a 
state, is composed of representatives from the county 
and district societies, and such de are freed from 
pol tical influence so far as possible by ing them 
ineligible for any of the offices within their gift, and 
they are responsible alone to the constituencies electing 
them. As they are in session but two or three days, in or- 
der to make the transaction of any business possible, 
unlike senators and representatives, they sit as one body. 
enough for deliberative work, and 
yet gives county societies remote from the place of meet- 
ing, and all others, an equal and only an equal vo ce, in 
all bus. ness affairs if only the delegates are in attendance. 

Carrying out the same principle of local self-govern- 
ment, this house of delegates, made up directly from 
county and district societies, elects from the general 
membership the delegates who, in turn, compose the 
legislative body of the American Medical Association. 
As in the house of delegates of state societies, this being 
a small body, with its members carefully selected and 
made ineligible for any other position, with the terms 
of half the members expiring each year so as always to 
have — of experience hg — and which can remain in 
session, if necessary, general meeti urns, 
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sidered and promoted in the broadest 


the profession and of scientific medicine might be con- 
way. 

The question of coincident membership n county an! 
state societies is one which should require little expla- 
nation in New York. It has given satisfaction in the 
association, and has, of course, been under the observa- 
tion of the society people. You have also had ample 
opportunity to observe the results of it for years in the 
neighboring states of New Jersey and Connecticut, where 
it has been in operation for years. It has been long the 
practice in with the result that about 90 per 
cent. of the ession are permanent members, as well 
as in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Indiana, and re- 
cently in a total of thirty-two states. It is only one 
feature but it is so com- 

lete or organization o profession is im- 
possible without it. Besides, the justice of it is beyond 
ion. It would be as obviously unfair to it one 
to join his county society and enjoy all the ts of 
the state society arising its legislat:ve, educational 
and other expensive and responsible labors, without as- 
sisting in its support, as it would be to permit a man, if 
one could be found so foolish and selfish as to ask it, to 
become a c'tizen of Buffalo, Syracuse or Rochester and 
enjoy all the benefits and ion of the state govern- 
ment without becoming a citizen of New York. 

It is true that in nearly every state where this plan of 
organization has been proposed, as was natural and to 
be expected, academic and purely theoretic objections 
have been made to some feature of it, usually to the coun- 
cil, the house of delegates or to co:ncident membership. 
Such objection has always been made in advance of a 
trial of them, and they have been confined almost en- 
tirely to states which have been practically without or- 
ganization heretofore. Conditions in lowa illustrate 
this po'nt well. The county society at Dubuque, which 
has reorganized and applied for a charter within the 
last ten days, raised many such theoretical objections 
to the plan before they had tried it, while 88 counties 
in the same state, organized under it, and realizing its 
practical benefits, are loud in praise of the very provi- 
sions to which their worthy neighbor at first objected. 
It is a source of much encouragement that this has been 
the experience of over 1,500 counties which have re- 
organized. 

It would be pleasant to comment on each provision 
of the plan in detail if space itted. Suffice to say, 
that it was intended only as the foundation and frame- 
work for a broad and comprehensive system to be rec- 
ommended for universal adoption; that nothing was 
included except for what appeared the best of reasons, 
and that it is susceptible to infinite elaboration and im- 
provement in detail as the profession of any state or 
county develops under the catholic and co-operative 
2 which it inculcates, and which is so much to be 

i 


Attention is called to the fact also, that much con- 
tained in the by-laws, where a wide departure is made 
from the brevity and compactness of expression ad- 
hered to in the constitution, is suggestive and educa- 
tonal in character, much of which would not be nec- 
esssary if such an organization as is contemplated was 
already in existence. We thought it as important, under 
existing conditions of discord and demoralization, to 
furn'sh incentives to this work, to give practical and 
detailed information as to how it was to be done, and 
to put the reasons for it all within the easy reach of 
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provisions for state and local societies which had re- 
sulted in the most effective organizations, and with 
great care made our first draft of a constitution and by- 
laws for submission to, and discussion by, conferences 
of, leading men in the various medical centers where 
there was a reasonable - of 7 Later, the 
ter organized states cities. 
With such assistance, and in the light of such criti- 
cism, keeping always in mind that the plan should be 
democratic and conform to our methods of civ:] govern- 
ment, with local self-government by the county societies 
as the central idea, a simple but comprehensive system 
was gradually evolved, almost ideal in its outline and 
| pssibilities, which, after full trial under the most di- 
It is a thoroughly democratic and American plan, 
using those much-abused terms in their broadest and 
best sense. As has been said, the county society is : 
made the broad foundation and source of authority for 
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those whose duty it would be to discuss the subject and 


do the work, as to furnish the framework of which, as 


the result of years of devoted labor, they were to make 
a complete edifice occupied by a united and harmonious, 
or at least a decently co-operative and self-respecting 
profession. For many reasons, too, amendment to the 
plan is purposely made easy. If, after trial in any state, 
anything is found obsolete or impracticable, it can be 
easily eliminated or replaced by something better 
adapted to existing needs, by the house of delegates, 
subject to instructions from the county societies, at any 
regular meeting, after such an ment has lain on 
the table for one day. 

Unification in New York has been so long the dream 
and hope of its own profession, as well as that of the 
entire country, that now, when this seems about to be 
realized, it may be that a majority of you will consider 
mere methods and details of organ zat ion important 
only insofar as they are likely to hasten or dela 
the union. In this view of the matter is 
natural and correct. A cordial union under a defect- 
ive plan, which could be modified and improved to meet 
the needs of the joint body, when there would be unity 
of purpose and interest for the common good, would cer- 
tainly be far better than to perpetuate the two bod es, 
even with model organizations for both, with the strife, 
discord and loss of public respect inseparable from such 
conditions anywhere. 

Still, if it can be shown, as the writer believes will 
appear on the most critical investigation of what is 
now proposed, that it furnishes ready to your hands a 
plan of organization to which you may build and add 
with con in the results, and which will at the 
same time hasten unification by furnishing a basis of 
comprom se between factions so long divided that sus- 
‘ picion and jealousy have become so much mental hab- 

its that neither will be willing to accept what the other 
proposes, it should, and I am sure will, receive respect- 

consideration at your hands. 

In the era of good feeling and enthusiasm which 
must follow unification, under such a broad, |:beral and 
comprehensive plan, which would give an equal voice 
and power to the individual physician in every county, 
organization should and would make rapid strides, and 
the possibilities opened up to your profession, and then 
to your people, would be almost beyond conception. In 
the face of such possibilities, standing on the threshold 
of such accomplishments, petty prejudices and personal 
interests appear so insignificant that they should find 
no place in large minds. 

"then, as New York would be in perfect alignment 

with her sister states, with proper education and effort, 

— 90 would, in time, be brought within 
a of the united 2 of the entire Union. The 
complex and difficult problems before the profession of 
this country incident to our unprecedented advance in 

ulation and civilization, and which must be solved 

it, if they are to be solved, will tax its highest intel- 
and energies at its best. Provision can then be 

made for continuous scientific research, and for system- 
atic collective investigation into the causes and preven- 
tion of disease on the large, generous lines demanded 
by the vast interests involved. The vexed problem of 
medical education can then be taken up with confidence 
and justly and wisely solved. Reciprocity in licensure 
and membership between states can then be discussed 
from the standpo‘nt of the common good and settled on 
some equitable basis. Constructive ip can 
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be substituted for the narrow, time-serving political 
methods of the in municipal, state and national 
public-health irs, and our great profession—great 


even now in spite of its divisions—united, elevated and 
ennobled, would come to occupy its rightful place 9s 
one of the of modern forces for the guidance 
and protection of our people. It would be an honor, 
even to New York, to lead in a reform promising such 
results, and to set an exam le in complete organization, 
which less favored and states would imitate with 
both pride and profit. First of all, leading to all, and 
above all, in the words of your victorious commander, 
ve peace.” 


THE HISTORY AND ETIOLOGY OF 
“MIGRAINE.” 


GEORGE M. GOULD, M.D. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The word migraine (megrim, the megrims, etc.) is 
the vulgarization of a misnaming and meaningless 
term for a malobserved and trivial symptom, which in 
the majority of cases is not present, of a widely prev- 
alent and ingravescent disease, with indescribable sym 
toms, which wrecks life and morbidizes the mind, t 
etiology and pathology of which are unknown, the lo- 
cation or organs affected being also unknown, and of 
which no treatment avails. 

The term is a corruption of the Greek ‘Hys«pale 
and the Latin, Hemicranion or Hemicrania, taken to 
mean a pain in one side of the head. The word is, of 
course, an absurdity, because it denotes not pain, but 
only half-headedness, the idea of pain having no part 
in the construction of the word. One may perhaps spec- 
ulate in vain as to the reasons of the Greeks for maki 
half-headedness a synonym of pain in or on one side 
the head. The fact itself seems to imply that when the 
word was born there must have been many patients who 
were so greatly tormented with this nlebers pain of 
the head that it was at once understood when such a 
pat:ent was spoken of as “half-header”—‘“the = (or, 

term 


was that which res 
fering. 

In the seventeenth century the kinds of headache be- 
gan to multiply, and they have continued to do so until 
now they are almost innumerable. The more cool- 
headed, at least not half-headed, English of one or two 
hundred years ago, began to recognize that “half-head” 
did not imply pain, and that pains in the head were by 
no means one-sided. Migraine, they saw, was not ety- 
mologically a pain, and the pain that existed in pa- 

h 


tients was not migrainous. 1 * the use of 
the good old lish word head-ach. In his excellent 
dictionary pub in 1809, Parr refers migraine or 


ache accompanied by gastric disorder, nausea, vomiting, 
indigestion, etc., naturally and rightly received the name 
sickhead-ach, or as we now say, sickheadache. With so- 


was used in this way by Hippocrates, Galen and other 
Greek physicians with the same indiscrimination to 
express all headache, until Alexander Trallianus in the 
sixth century recognized that there were two forms of 
headache, and he urged that hemicrania or migraine 

im to | treats | 
of 44 1 yey or not, under this heading. It 
was a sensible thing to do. It followed that the head- 
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throw little or no light of knowledge on the ludicrous 
tangle. The word is now applied to a symptom-complex 
of infinite variability to indicate a common and 
violent disease, the cause of which is 
and for which there is no cure. 

The old term, “sun-pain,” applied to the disease is 
of illuminative significance. It was > called because 
it lasted, in the olden times when the theory 
formed, only so long as the sun shone, and ceased w 
darkness. Now, 
was done by daylight; at night, the absence of arti 
lights compelled cessation of li 
craft occupations. With this rest, 
came immediate relief of the ocular reflexes 
“head-ach” and 

In Literature and in History, the disease itself has 
played a tremendous role, and it is not su that 
writers should have busied themselves with it. To 
attempt any culling or —— of the literary allusions 
to headache would fill volumes. There is hardly an ob- 
servant author who does not give intimations of the fact 
that must have been either before his eyes, or in them, 
or behind them, almost every day in his life. For as a 
source of pain and suffering, as a molder or destroyer 
of literature, as well as of lives, headache has been, I 
doubt not, one of the greatest producers of evil. In any 
oy village or community of the civ'lized world, if one 

| ask any woman, and second man, he will be 
told that all know of relatives, friends, and even whole 
families, constantly suffering from headache, sickhead- 
ache and eyestrain affections. Willis, an ancient 
writer, already said of this affection: 

There is none but is sometimes obnoxious, so that it has 
become a proverb as a sign of a most rare and admirable 
thing “that his head did never ake.” 

Other diseases, the poxes and punishments 
of evil and ynsanitary living, came and went, but head- 
ache always remained with men and women, at least 
since civilization came to them. 

An old English chronicler speaks of one: 

“A fervent mygreyn was in the right syde of hurr hedde.” 

Other references are: 

“Heyera hermetis purgeth the hemicran.”—Lioyd, Treas. 
Health, 1585. 

“Oyle of fystikes healeth the hemicrane and watchynges.” 


“Here hence springs the head-ache . . . which last we 
call the or Megrim, possessing but the one side of 
the head.”—Vaughan, 1600. 

“The bones help the Hemicrania.”—Lovell, 1661. 

“Subject to the sickness called Megrim or Hemicrain.”— 
Blount, 1656. 

The opinion of the writer in that monument of French 
erudition—Larousse’s Grand Dictionnaire Universel— 
is plainly implied in the opening sentence of the article 
on Migraine: “The disease which physicians have bap: 
tised with the fine name of Hemicrania, without, for 
that, feeling themselves under any obligation to cure 


it” “The shame of medicine,” the writer calls it, 
Méry says that Mi ne is “g wonderful invention 
which will last until . 
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Spleen sighs 

Pain at her side and megrim at her head. 

“The sole thing that brings me relief,” still say many 
patients, “ 


ictures it as the queen of diseases, 
at the same time the most terrible 


“I have the migraine,” ends all controversy. But 


cunning ones to deceive, Balzac gives an admirable de- 
scription of the attack, and lets us see that the assumed 
disease is certainly an imitation of the real, and per- 
haps the idea of trickery was read into the real experi- 
ence by the husbands and the romancer. Her book, he 
says of the patient, is at her feet; the least noise is un- 
bearable ; her voice is weak ; she silences her husband and 
all his reproaches with a look. The doctor is called oa he 
advises exercise, and madam recovers. But she gets her 

way, good or bad, and beats all plots or plans by means 
of her migraine—the protector of illicit loves and the 

confounder of virtuous husbands. 

For a thousand years in Greece not even the fathers of 
medicine noticed that the aches of the head were not 
unilateral. Alexander of Tralles made one distinction, 
namely, that the stomach was implicated in some head- 
aches. Even th's was forgotten, and for another thou- 
sand years there was no observation that resulted in 
distinctions. 
clature which has increased, until to-day all that one 
can say is that “there are as man kinds of migra ne as 
there are heads that suffer.” Even a few years ago 
Nietzsche had to protest to his scientific physicians that 
his disease was not migraine, because it was not on one 
side of his head. The spell or h ism of a badly- 
formed, mean:ngless word thus continues to-day to dom- 
inate observation and facts. And all this despite the 
truth that so many ey students) — Lepois, 
Airy, Parry, Dubois Fothergill, 

have pretty —— come to an agree- 
istorie and savage ag my so general 

was probably done for the 
pose of relieving headache. The location of the hole 
made in the savage skull, in order to let out the evil 
spirit, does not warrant the conclusion that the head- 
ache was particularly on one side. It may have been 
so, but the arrow-makers, basket-weavers, etc., in whom 
it probably chiefly occurred, were not so discriminating 
as to point it out to the medie ne men. Both probably 
thought of the living cranium as a more or less hollow 


organ, such as they found it in their ancient dead. The 
Greeks, and after them the Romans, and then the me- 
dieval nations, thought of the headache as a hemicranous 
ache, although many patients, and most of them in the 
crisis of the attack, found the ache as much on one 
s de as the other. 


— — 
called “scientific” medicine (which in so far as pertains Samuel Johnson quotes Bacon’s Natural History, 
to this disease is absolutely as unscientific as was that which says that “in every megrim or vertigo there is an 
of classic or medieval times), there was a relapse to obtenebration joined with a semblance of turning 
the absurd term migraine, and under that caption are around.“ Both of these chief symptoms, it should ds 
noted, are visual. a 
Pope wrote: 
There, screened in shades from day’s detested glare, 
Balzac, best fitted to give expression to the national 
opinion, gives a vivid picture of the disease as illus- 
trated in upper-class families. It is always the wife 
the most pleasent «nd 
the most pleasant and 
weapon which a woman can use against the husband. 
while ridicul no the diseases ag makeshift he: 
—Do. 
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Classification and Etiology—Sauvages gives ten usually followed or lack of food, and many have 
forms: ocular, dental, sinus, coryzal, hemorrhoidal, al- uded to this. On the other band, scarcely less fre- 


teric, purulent, insectal, nephralgie and lunatic. 

great French Dictionary of Medicine finds it best to 
limit the var eties to two chief classes, the simple and 
the constitutional. Many authors recognize, l, 
idiopathic; 2, the sympathetic (disease of the viscera) ; 
3, the symptomatic, i. e., from lesions of the encephalon 
or its envelopes. In Parr's Dictionary (1809), cephal- 
alg a is divided into: 

I. The mild, i. e., cephalalgia. 

2. The inveterate, or cephalea. 

3. The one-sided—hemicrania, migraine, ete. 

4. In one temple, crotaphos. 

J. In the crown, i. e., clavus hystericus. 

But he says it may be symptomatic and idiopathic, 
adding that it is often impossible to ascertain the dis- 
ease of which it is a symptom, and that in some it ‘s 
unconnected with any other complaint. 

The cause of migraine, if known, would dictate the 
classification. The fruitlessness and self-contradictions 
reached by all the classificat.ons that have been devised 
shows only what is frankly confessed, that none has had 
the hint of a suspic:on of the true wm, The primitive 
trephiners of prehistoric and present-day savage times 
were as sure of their pathology as of their therapeutics. 
Aretœus described m graine under the name of hetero- 
crania,” and with considerable accuracy—better, in fact, 
than Galen. Aurelianus finds that women are more sub- 
ject to it than men. Serapion thought the disease sprang 
from the digestive organs. 

Alexander Trallianus continued the great blunder 
that has reigned supreme almost to our own day, and 
still rules many minds, that in the symptom complex we 
now call sickheadache the stomach is primarily at fault. 

Charles Lepois, 1618, taught that migraine was caused 
by fermentation of the biliary matter which distended 
the membranes of the brain. Thus began the fashion of 
using those sacred mumbo-jumbo words, “bile,” “bilious- 
ness,” “bilious headache,” “liver,” etc., whch have been 
of such potent-impotent service in the literary and 
cial history of the last 200 years. ' 

Wepfer ascribed the disease to stagnation of the exu- 
dated blood serum in one half of the head. Theories as 
metaphysical ruled the minds of Hoffman, Will's, For- 
dyce and others, who credited the disease to animal spir- 
its. Tissot, in 1813, returned to the gastric theory. De 
villiers and Deschamps attribute it to disease of the 
frontal sinus. No one could for long get far away from 
the ocular idea or location. Schénlein called the disease 
cephalic hysteria ; its seat in the nerves of the forehead 
and temple. Romberg called it cerebral neuralgia. 
Chaussier and Pinel charged the disease to neuritis of 


the seventh and especially the fifth nerve. Professor 


Brouillard thought the third nerve. was the sinner. 
Auzias-Turenne thought compression of the trigeminus 
in the cavernous sinus was the cause. Calmeil said that 
sickheadache was a double lesion; the flow of blood to 
the central and to the peripheral system. Piorry held 
it to be due to an ascending neuralgia, starting from the 
nerves of the iris and pathologically reflected from the 
sensitive centers to other organs. Charcot insists on an 
intimate gee with rheumatism, gout, hemorrhoids 
and gravel. 30 women with nodular joint affecti 
12 had previously had intense — 
The number of primary or secondary causes of the 
disease that have been noted by physicians’ reports is 
astonishing. In Dubois Reymond’s own case the attacks 


quently it is caused by the presence of food. Fother- 
gill, with a hundred others, is sure that diet, “the kind 
or quantity, or both,” is at the root of the mischief. He 
says that butter is the greatest cause, as “nothing more 
speedily and effectually gives the sickheadache, and 
sometimes within a few hours.” The next most impor- 
tant art cles are melted butter, fat meats, spices, meat 
pies, hot buttered toast and malt liquors.” ish au- 
thors generally incline to the “bilious,” gastric or intes- 
tina! cause of the disease. Fothergill’s philosophy of 
the disease was that an acid or bitter bile in the empty 
stomach or duodenum, favored by certain foods, was the 
cause. 

If fasting will not produce the disease, overeating will 
do it. Hunger and satiety are equally effective. Dubois 
Reymond, again, says his attacks were generally preceded 
by const ipat on. Wine, even sacramental wine, the least 
fragment of burnt pastry, are the great causes testified 
to by a physician as producing the attacks in himself for 
thirty years. The role of “biliousness.” the “bile,” 
“liver,” “stomach,” “dyspepsia,” d sorder of the bowels,” 
ete., is a big one in the great tragicomedy during the 
last several hundred years. Dr. s own attacks 
were caused by the state of the stomach, “although they 
occurred without any feeling of indisposition at the 
time, either there or elsewhere. They generally went o 
with a movement in the stomach producing eructation. 
“Anything disagreeing with the stomach”—a hearty 
meal, meats, lack of meats, and every possible article of 
diet or lack of it—these ad infinitum have filled the 
accounts of patients and physicians. All of which is, 
of course, post hoc logic. 

Perhaps next in emphasis and number of ment ons 
after the digestional cause is the sexual. One physician 
has devoted a whole treatise to “catamenial megrim.” 
Liveing at once stumbles on the fact that men have 
monthly attacks as well as women, but that does not 
deter him nor others from the hypnotism of co neidental 
and succedant disease viewed as cause. Puberty is a 
great disposer, but why it is so none can say, and the 
exceptions to the rule are far more numerous than the 
hits. The greatest reliance is placed on the supposed 
fact that the menopause brings cessation of migraine. 
Here, again, the inaccurate observation and domination 
of theory is noticed, because in the majority of cases the 
attacks increase in severity for ten or more years after 
the menopause, and in men the menopausal factor is 
hardly present and they also suffer up to about 60. — 

Cephalalgia Spasmodica, the Sick Headache, Parr de- 
scribes in a separate but his first sentence 
is, that he considers it separately only out of res 
to Fothergill, for “this afflictive malady scarcely di 
ee symptomatic head-ach, arising from the 


Loud noises, foul air, smoke, drums, military music, 
review-days, etc., also, it seems determine at But 
especially smelling, strong odors, particularly of drugs 
(turpentine, musk, valerian), even roses and are 
also effective. The smell of a postmortem room, of a 
hospital ward, always caused migraine in a great hos- 
pital physician, “one of the most brilliant writers,” ete. 
He missed it but once, and that was when the wards had 
been watered with chlorinated water! 

Meteorology is the great ‘comfort of certain physicians 
in explaining migraine. In 1903 a great one has sought 


for references. 
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is was on 

Tissot and sure about 

changes of en, or of westher. 
patients blamed their attacks to weather, 

or no weather, to thunderstorms, etc. Dr. Ai e family 

is family 


of the wind is another cause, frequent in Libert’s cases. 
Wagner, 
—— note the power of Föhn to cause 


Mental exeitement, emotion, vexation, distress, fright, 
sexual emotion, etc., have been noted by Tissot, 
and others as influential causes. “Nurs- 
ing the mother through a long illness,” “prolonged lacta- 
” “poverty,” “marriage ten years y,” fre- 
quent child-bearing, etc., are men On the other 
hand, freedom from the habitual attacks is noted dur- 


and just as frequently. 
fatigue, ave charged ith producing the Lift. 


“Prolonged discharges,” “prolonged indigestion,” 
“disordered bowels,” “impaired general — “debil- 
ity,” “leucorrhea,” are recorded observations. The cart 
is before the horse often, and often there is no horse 
or no cart. 

“The state of sleep, or rather, perhaps, of waking,” 
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Analysis of these figures is both edifying and mysti- 
fying and amusing 

Dubois Rermond held 'to‘the theory of a tetan zat ion 
of the cervical: s „ modern 
} agrees that 
this is the best theory. 

The bibliography of the subject would occupy a vol- 
ume. The Index Catalogue and the Monographs of 
Liveing, Spitzer, Cornu and Möbius may be consulted 
All text-books on general medie ne and 
nervous diseases, of course, add to the literature, with- 
out adding any clarification of the subject. 

Hooper's Medical Dictionary Says m graine “arises 
' from a state of the stomach,” and Parr’s Dictionary 
traces causes to bony fragments, exostoses, tumors, worms 
in the brain, etc. Parr finally breaks down, however, 
and in despait says: “Authors have endeavored to dis- 
tinguish by the particular kinds of pain, wh ch of these 
causes may have produced it, but language fails in de- 


most 
worse confounded with each hour’s study. 
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1. The cause is central. The authors u this 
view are Liveing, Romberg, Anstie, Leubuscher, Jack- 
son, Gowers, — 


authors, are Dubois Reymo 
öllendorf, E u — 0 
Whytt, Latham, La im, 


one of these may be and are combined with 

either one, two or three of the others, until only the 
patient of experts can distinguish the divis onal 
distinctions. To all others confusion soon becomes ever 
When one 
has become migrainous with even to under- 
stand the theories he will agree with Osler and others 
that the nature of the disease is unknown. “Aulant de 


tetes, autant’ de migraines!” 
Prodromal ee. on typical attack is said to 
be usually ushered in b pain over, in, behind or above 


one eye, or in one or by symptoms of 
tric malaise, dnorexia, lassitude, plessness, or, con- 


| — on reading or writing, with: sleepiness. 
prodromes that have been noted 


eves or temple (or in 
scotoma scintillans may precede 


and a number of authors and many practitioners ati 
think this is a necessary part or prodrome of “true mi- 
graine.” (This symptom has itself been called “oph- 
thalmie migraine.”) But if this is so, we can then have 
migraine without unilateralism, without pain and with- 
out implication of the digestive organs, for I am sure 
that close observation of many clinical cases will dem- 
strate that the majority of attacks of sickheadache are 
* by scotoma scintillans; and that in fully 
f of cases of scotoma this symptom is followed by 

— headache or other symptom whatever. 
I have scrutinized the facts in not less than a thou- 
sand private cases of typical sickheadache, and myself 
and assistant are sure that at least half do not have the 


MIGRAINE—GOULD. 11 
scribing the different feelings and their variety.“ One 
of the reasons for the despair of Parr and of all others 
is that the whole life of the patient was not observed. 
The clinic was of the day, not biographic. This disease 

is the cause. 
hemicrania ! 
terized by direct or reflex modifications of the intellect, 
of sensibility, and of local circulation, also of general 
circulation and of great functions.” Almost all authors 
emphasize the réle of “heredity’—“the unknown god 
Osler’s summary is, “the na- 
ture of disease is unknown.” 
In a general way all theories may be grouped into 
hard day’s washing, skating, traveling, riding, are 
1 among other causes of the disease. 
Féré, Thomayer, Lyon, Antonelli, d' Astros, etc. 
also causes the attacks, according to Liveing. One won- 3. Toxins are the etiologic factore—held by Galen, 
ders if the — ya alg state would not Serapion, Brunton, Hecker, Haig, Navarre, Wallace, 
also do the same. To wake up from sleep seems to have Claus, Rachford, Steckel, Striimpell, ete. 
been a frequent cause, and to be awakened before time. 4. Reflexes are the causes, supported by Tissot, Hack, 
Prolonged watching, resistance to sleep, ete., are aleo Schäffer, Schech, Sommerbrodt, Zien, Dobisch, Martin, 
listed. in, Greenwood, Terrien, etc. 
The thousand causes that have been given remind one 
of the symptoms of the homeopathists in the “proving” 
of their drugs. However, foolish scientifically they are 
also pathetic and confess ons of impotence in the face 
of a great mystery. 
In Symonds’ 90 cases the causes are thus classified : 
Denial of diet as 


“The Typical Attack.”—The most common, and es- 
to he ex- 


his pain i almost always described as over one eye, in 


71 
114 
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in 
the same cause as in 
igestional reflexes are in the great ma- 
cases entirely absent, or they may be of a hun- 
What shall, therefore, be said of a disease 
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consist solely of a prodrome, or without one 


recognized symptoms? It is time that it 
renamed, rechristened and reéducated. 
ition of the essential morbid condition is 
more difficult by the intermixture of 
variety of symptoms that often mask or com- 
clinical course, complaints and diagnosis be- 
ition. Thus has been completed the utter 
to-day characterizes the whole subject. 
agreement among a multitude of theorists; 
i most ridiculous weedy growth of contradic- 
uence concerning etiology; and, of 
course, there is no t ics whatever. Migraine is the 
and the opprobrium of medicine. The conclusion 
of the article in the greatest medical encyclopedia is: Au- 
taut de tetes autaut de migraines, which, translated into 
scientific language means that the almost unique cause of 
migraine, astigmatism, etc., differs in each case; the 
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A PARASITIC MAGGOT—WASHBURN. 
all patients 


Jour. A. M. A4. 


cause, occupation and use at near-range of the 
no less ; the soil, i. e., the nervous and diges- 


stages of the attacks also illustrate the 
death-and-life struggle of the organism with the excru- 
ciating disease. The one, two, or three-day vomiting and 
retching described in the cases of Mrs. Carlyle, Nietzsche, 
etc., is suggestive. There is sometimes a flow of tears, 
sometimes abundant secretion of urine, a mucous flux 
from the nose, lavish sweating of the feet, hands, or 
half of the face; there may be nose-bleeding or even 
arterial hemorrhage. 


tion of the literature a'so illustrates the same fact, each 
of these kinds by one or by others be'ng called or de- 
scribed as migrainous. The mere index or enumeration 
kinds of headache would fill many pages. In 
the first place there is a long list of headaches plai 
due to organic and systemic diseases, such as tumor 
traumatism of the brain, meningitis, fevers, infectious 


etc. These are, of course, excluded. They are 
few in number compared to the nonsymptomatic and 
functional cases, but in many treatises fill most 


if not all of the field of vision. Of the functional kinds 
one may likewise construct a huge list: the nervous 
sick, periodic, hereditary, constitutional, dietary, hemi- 
cranic, menstrual, ocular, nasal, dental, constipational, 
bil‘ous, indigestional ; those from intellectual 


anemia, dis- 
so on, and 80 


Clinical Report. 
A PARASITIC MAGGOT, 
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prodrome. On the other hand, q 
who have had this symptom, shows that the same pro- eyes, di 
portion do not have any headache following. Until I tive systems, into which this infinitely varying seed Tala, 
secured a perfect correction of my own ametropia I had are also never alike in two cases. How certain, therefore, 
frequent attacks of scotoma scintillans—numbering sev- must it be that the morbid results are so lawless and 
eral hundred in twenty-five years—and I never had a  geemingly illogical. 
headache in my life. Hippus and hemianops‘a are also 
other ocular prodromes. 
are or may be additional symptoms until the whole 
encephalon becomes unendurably painful and sensitive, 
and nausea and indescribable wretchedness follows, vi- A large clinical experience with migrainous patients 
olent emesis then ensues, lasting for a few minutes, or shows that their headaches are of an apparently amazing 
for days; there is then a sudden clearing, and, in other- variety of kinds, and seemingly, of causes. An examina- 
wise healthy and strong natures, a quick return to g 
health. The recovery may be slower in the weak or oth- 
erwise unhealthy. Despite the fact that the digestive 
disorder is a late or last and infrequent symptom of the 
disease the gastric origin is still the favorite theory to- 
day. But it must not be forgotten that the testimony 
of all writers agrees with that of personal clinical ex- 
perience: the number of atypical cases is a hundred 
times greater than that of the so-called typical. The 
so-called typical disease is the severe one, that in which | 
there will be at least the two chief symptoms of head- 
ache and nausea. Hence the applicability of the term 
sickheadache to this condition. But, again, the vast 
majority of cases of what is evidently the same disease, 
do not reach the extreme of nausea or even of vomiting. 

One may with truth say that there is no typical dis- physical exhaustion, worry, lack of food, from study, bad 
ease. The vast majority of cases have no aura. This light, bad ventilation; from coryza, influenza, rheuma- 
pathologic house has no portico or front door. Almost tism, uterine disease, pregnancy, h i 
as many cases have the aura only, without other symp- cases of the eviuai cord, of s ‘itis and 
toms. The house, then, consists solely of front door. on. And, fina ||) 
Parkman and Spencer and others avoided what the writ- be ascribed even to the v t and moet far-off cause. 
ers would call migraine, by most careful and deft avoid- Any one, two or dozen of the kinds may be mixed in all 

proportions 5 any ay case, and only omniscience—not 
possessed at least by young fractitionere—coyld dis- 
cern the explanation and disso.ve the mystery.” 

„ _ Lastly, the location, character and of the ache 
in, about, on and below the head, in spots, in halves, or 
of the whole, make confusion worse confounded. 

(To be continued.) 
symptoms, which ily ever 
GASTROPHILUS EPILEPSALIS (?), IN THE AKIN OF 
AN INFANT. 
F. L. WASHBURN, A.M. 
MINNESOTA STATE ENTOMOLOGIST. 
ST. ANTHONY PARK, MINN. 
| In September last Dr. Burnside Foster, St. Paul, 
sent me for identification some maggots in alcohol . 
been taken from a patient, August 15, at Su 
| longed to the genus „ but having no I 
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A CRYSTALLINE PRODUCT OF VENOM. 

In a former issue! we noted editorially certain recent 
advances in the study of venoms, and emphasized the 
importance of the new facts in relation to the general 
subject of immunity. The two most important points 
mentioned were that venom alone is not poisonous but be- 
comes so in the body in the presenceof serum complement 
(Flexner and Noguchi) ; and that, moreover, a known 
chemical substance, lecithin, is capable of assuming the 
complementing or activating röle for the venom. 

Kyes* has followed up the latter discovery with an- 
other which may be of far-reaching importance in 
studies of toxins and other substances concerned in im- 
munity. Having a known chemical substance in the form 
of lecithin which may act as complement, its relation to 
the active substance in the venom became an important 
object of investigation. It may first be recalled that 
Kyes discovered the existence of an endocomplement in 
the red blood cells, which was able to unite with the 
venom to cause the solution of the erythrocytes. This 
endocomplement turned out to be without doubt the 
lecithin which is normally bound to the stroma of the 
corpuscles. Inasmuch as the blood of all animals was 
not hemolyzed by venom when the former was freed 
‘from serum it seemed probable that the lecithin in such 
cases was more firmly bound to the corpuscles than in 
the bloods which were easily hemolyzed under these 
conditions. If lecithin, in complementing, acts as se- 
rum complement usually does it would combine with 
the venom intermediary body only after the latter had 
united with the corpuscles. However, under certain 


conditions even serum complement may unite with the 


intermediary bodies without the medium of a cell. This 
has been termed deviation (Ablenkung) 

of the complement—the phenomenon of Neisser and 
Wechaberg. The most important feature of Kyes’ latest 
work is that he has been able to bring about just such a 
union of the activating lecithin and the venom ambo- 
ceptor (as the active substance would be called accord- 
ing to Ehrlich’s nomenclature) and to obtain this new 
body in the form of a pulverulent precipitate. A 20 
per cent. solution of lecithin in chloroform is made, and 
over this is placed 40 C. c. of a 1 per cent. solution of 
dried venom in 0.85 per cent. sodium chlorid solution. 
This is put into a shaking apparatus for two hours and 


1. Tue JounnaL, April 25, 1903, p. 1148. 
2. Berl. klin. Wochensch., 1903, Nos. 42 and 43. ; 
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then centrifugalized. The shaking produces intimate 
contact of the chloroform soluble lecithin with the water 


soluble venom and during the process the union of leci- 


thin and venom has occurred, the new product remain- 
ing in solution in the chloroform. From the chloroform 
it is precipitated by the addition of five volumes of pure 
ether. The precipitate is washed repeatedly in ether and 
finally separated by centrifugation and dried, or it may 
be kept indefinitely under ether. The product was found 
to contain quantitatively the toxic principle of the origi- 
nal venom. It had, moreover, a wider range of activity 
than the venom, inasmuch as the washed blood of certain 
animals which was resistant to crude venom was now dis- 
solved with the same readiness as the more susceptible 
bloods by the precipitated product—cobra-lecithid. The 
explanation lies in this, that the precipitate carries with 
it its own complementing substance, i. e., the lecithin 
portion of the compound. Interest also attaches to an- 
other point. If the cobra-lecithid is dissolved in water, 
there separates in a short time a new precipitate having 
a crystalline form—a “secondary lecithid” possessing the 
same hemolytic power as the “primary lecithid.” 

It will be remembered that in addition to the hemolyz- 
ing substance venom also contains a neurotoxic element. 
Myers, in 1900, demonstrated the difference ip cellular 
affinities of the two active principles. Kyes accom- 
plished the separation of the two, incidental to the pre- 
cipitation of the primary lecithid. The neurotoxin re- 
mained in the salt solution while the hemolytic ambo- 
ceptors were taken up in the chloroform-lecithin solu- 
tion. Of the various results obtained with this sub- 
stance, the one of most importance is that immuniza- 
tion with the crystalline product yields a specific anti- 
body for the hemolytic agent of the venom as well as for 
the cobra-lecithid. 

It is difficult to appreciate the full significance of hav- 
ing this, first, pure, crystalline compound of a toxin 
Other toxins have been brought down mechanivaily ~. . 

the albuminous bodies of a medium by the use of ain- 
monium sulphate and other precipitating agents, but 
this is the nearest approach so far to the chemical iso- 
lation of one of those substances so important to life 
and general economy. Scientists have had to content 
themselves with observing the remarkable effects of tox- 
ins and immune serums, and with theorizing as to their 


probable albuminoid nature and their mode of action. 


They have never been able to see and analyze chemically 
the pure substance. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
work of Kyes may prove a point of departure for investi- 
gations of the greatest importance. The poss:bility of 
being able to obtain certain bodies in pure concentrated 
form may mean more than we can at present appreciate. 
With such substances it may be possible to obtain a here- 
tofore unheard-of degree of immun‘ty, and yield us 
more powerful antiserums. Perhaps various other toxins 
depend for their activity on substances contained in the 
cells themselves. It does not follow that it would be 
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lecithin in all cases, so all toxins may never be reduced 
to lecithids. There is, of course, abundant room for 
theorizing and an unlimited field for investigations of a 
like nature. 


THE RESULTS AND PROSPECTS OF TENEMENT-HOUSE 
REFORM ABROAD. 

The most striking victories of sanitary reform have 
been those won in and over the slums of the great 
English and Continental cities, and the call to arms has 
usually come through the medical profession, for al- 
though these reeking nests of unwashed humanity have 
shocked the moral sense of the public as nurseries of 
crime and physical degeneracy, yet their most powerful 
appeal for vigorous action has ever been through be- 
coming the starting point of some deadly epidemic. 
Disease is the revenge which the submerged tenth takes 
on the careless selfishness of the upper social strata. 
As long ago as 1838 a serious outbreak of disease in 
London, beginning in the east end, inspired an exten- 
sive investigation into the conditions of life in certain 
districts, the report of which came like a revelation to 
the rest of the city. Nearly 1,500 families were found 
living in 2,200 rooms and with only 2,500 beds among 
them, 923 of them having only one room and 625 only 
one bed. What this means as to the possibilities for 
health and decency needs no explanation. 

For many years a vigorous campaign has been waged 
against the London slum. Some of the worst, like the 
notorious Seven Dials, have been practically wiped out 
of existence by driving broad streets and avenues through 
them, and thus letting air, sunlight and a better class 
of buildings penetrate the whole neighborhood. In 
others, like the Boundary Street area in Bethnal Green, 
the old buildings were torn down block by block and 
new model tenements erected in their place. The last 
of these buildings were dedicated by the Prince of Wales 


in 1900, and the whole series form a unique tenement | 


village, covering thirteen acres, and with accommoda- 
tions for 6,000 people, ingeniously grouped around 
parks, playgrounds and public baths. The death rate 
of the old district was 26 per 1,000; that of the new vil- 
lage does not exceed 16. 

The problem is, however, in some ways simpler in 
London than in New York, since the slum buildings are 
mostly old tumbledown two-story or three-story or 
even cottage-built hovels, whose condemnation and de- 
‘struction cost little in addition to the ground values, 
and as there has long been a prov:sion in the building 
laws restricting the height of any building to two- 
thirds of the width of the street on which it faces, and 
strict regulations as to the cubic space per inhabitant, 
air and light are now enforced, and the evil is not per- 
petuating itself as in Manhattan Island. It is merely 
a question of destroying that which is already beginning 
to deca : 

ing a rara avis, which must be sought for diligently if 
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one would find it, and experienced workers go so far as 
to declare that even at its worst it is a “Garden of Eden” 
compared to the New York variety. The two forces 
which have mainly contributed to this desirable condi- 
tion of affairs have been intelligent legislation as to 
light, air-space, plumbing, etc., and the discovery, 
through the erection of model buildings, as a work of 
philanthropy, especially the famous Peabody Fund, that 
this class of tenements could actually be made a paying 
investment. The original gift of this great philanthro- 
pist was $2,500,000, with which eighteen separate 
blocks of buildings were erected in various parts of the 
city, and such rents fixed as would secure a return of 3 
per cent. on the investment. This is returned to the 
fund, so that it is continuously renewing iteelf and new 
buildings are steadily being constructed. As an end- 
less chain of beneficence, this donation is certainly un- 
surpassed in the annals of charity. : 

Other examples might be cited to show that the 
medical profession, as sanitary reformers, is entrenched 
in a perfectly impregnable position as to its right to 
say to @ prospective builder, “You must conform to 
such and such requirements for health and safety,” inas- 
much as it has been abundantly shown that this can be 
done without depriving him of a legitimate profit on 
his investment. This is the line which has been fol- 
lowed by the Tenement House Commission in New 
York appointed by President Roosevelt when he was 
governor. From this point of view, all that is needed 
in the future is a firm stand, rigorous and intelligent, 
holding tenement-house builders and investors to a cer- 
tain standard of lighting, space and ventilation. 

Oi course, there will be a furious outery from the un- 
scrupulous clase of builders and investore—and they are 
exceedingly numerous, if not a majority—who are de- 
termined to get every inch of space and every dollar of 
rent that their building can be made to yield; but when 
the public opinion once knows that the insistence by the 
city on these sanitary requirements is merely a ques- 
tion of cutting down profits of 15, 20 and even 30 per 
cent. per annum to the more reasonable 6, 7 or 10 per 
cent., it will stand no trifling with such serous condi- 
m and wil 
city councils must respect. 

The other factor which is operating so powertully 
in the solution of this problem, is that of rapid and 
cheap transportation. Steam made an enormous im- 
provement and electricity has increased it 100 per cent., 
and is apparently not much more than at the threshold 
of its achievements in this regard. 

We as reformers may, we believe, look forward con- 
fidently to a time when no more than a certain degree 
of density per acre of population will be tolerated in any 
of our large cities. While the skyscraper continues to 
flourish apace, the central parts of our cities will be- 
come more and more exclusively devoted to business 


. 
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purposes and their only inhabitants after business hours 
will be the few janitors, caretakers and watchmen, with 
their families, required to protect from fire and loss. 
Indeed, the London County Council has already begun 
to recognize this principle, and to discourage the build- 
ing of even model tenements for laboring men within the 


more congested districts. In their place it is now carry- 


ing out a broad and far-seeing scheme of suburban col- 
onization, building instead of model tenement blocks 
with their hundred rooms to the acre, acres of model cot- 
tages out in selected suburbs, making at the same time 
special arrangements with the railway and electric com- 
panies for reduced rates of transportation for their ten- 
ants. We may, perhaps, even look forward to a Utopia in 
which the awful effects of overcrowding in city life will 
be confined entirely to men of adult age and during busi- 
ness hours only, and when women and children will es- 
cape them entirely—living out in beautiful model sub- 
urb homes. The gain in health, in happiness, in home 
life and in facilities for healthful and natural education 
for the children will be something enormous. 

The same principle may of course be carried out in 
our American cities. Indeed, they are already being 
applied in a large majority of them, without any official 
interference on the part of the municipal authorities. 
In our American cities the classic jibe of Thackeray at 
Washington, “a city of magnificent distances,” is one of 
their proudest boasts. In one of them, however, and 
that the largest—New York—the problem presents itself 
in an even more acute and difficult form than in London. 
Not only has it, as has already been mentioned, worse 
slums than any to be found in the world’s 
but from the peculiar geographic formation of Man- 


hattan Island, the solution of the problem, by means of 


rapid, cheap and safe transportation into the surround- 


ing suburbs, is peculiarly difficult.” Now, however, that 


the proposal for the great Pennsylvania tunnel has been 
accepted, giving it direct communication with the main- 
land on one side and Long Island on the other, we may 
hope for the beginning of better days. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ALBUMIN AND CASTS IN 
SURGICAL. PATIENTS. 


There has been a belief among surgeons for many 


years that ether is so irritating to the kidneys that it 


should not be used with patients suffering from ne- 
phritis. Some advocates of chloroform consider the 
irritating effects of ether great enough even to cause ne- 
phritis in patients with kidneys normal before opera- 
tion. As with many other beliefs we doubt if most of 
thoee who have held them could give their reasons for 
doing 80. Probably a statement which has been made 
in standard text-books on therapeutics in several suc- 
cessive editions is partly responsible for this somewhat 
widespread opinion. These books state that chloroform 
is more irritating to the kidneys than ether, but the 


large quantity of the latter necessary for anesthesia 


EDITORIALS. 


makes it less safe. No facts are given on which to base 
this statement. 
In a paper read recently by Dr. John C. Munro," is 
contributed some valuable information on this subject 
based on the records of 4,185 cases treated in the sur- 
gical wards of the Boston City Hospital. Albumin and 
casts were found in the urine of 500 cases admitted 
within three years. From this number are excluded pa- 
tients obviously suffering from renal degeneration. 
Practically every form of injury and disease are in- 
cluded in the series, the majority being of a serious na- 
ture. At least 60 per cent. underwent operation; about 
12 per cent. suffered from fracture, and in many cases 
the etherization was of long duration. The cause of the 
frequent occurrence of albumin and casts, affecting ap- 
proximately 35 per cent. of all surgical cases, is diffi- 
cult to determine. The use of alcohol, insufficient or 
improper food and hard work are mentioned as possible 
causes. Unhygienic surroundings and improper eloth- 
ing are probable factors in children. In a number of 
septic cases the renal disturbance subsided as soon as 
drainage was established by operation. The recoveries ' 
were quite satisfactory in 437 of these patients, there 
being no complications for which there was not ade- 
quate explanation on grounds independent of any kidney 
lesion. Among 63 cases that died, with 2 exceptions, 
the conditions found at postmortem examination did 
not give any weight to the urinary conditions as a cause 
of the fatal result. Munro concludes that we should ex- 
pect evidence of renal irritation in over one-third of the 
surgical patients in a municipal hospital. A trace of 
albumin with or without hyaline and granular casts, 
unattended by any other evidence of renal damage, 
should not influence the prognosis in surgical disease or 
operation. The proportion of patients thus affected in 


young and otherwise healthy children is probably as 
. great as in adults. The presence of albumin and casts 


should lead us to watch for other signs of organic de- 
generation which might unfavorably influence operation 
or recovery. Albumin and casts alone he does not 
consider a contraindication to the administration of 
ether. 

This subject seems to us of great: practical impor- 
tance for everyone called on to administer an anesthetic, 
no matter how infrequently. The greater relative 
safety of ether as a general anesthetic at the time of 
opération is ing more and more generally ac- 
knowledged. Prejudice has much to do with our beliefs 
in such matters, and until some of the older genera- 
tion of surgeons die there will be a considerable number 
who will adhere to chloroform as the best general anes- 
thetic. This is particularly true of the surgeons of Great 
Britain and Germany. Many of these mention the dan- 
gerous after-effects on the kidneys and lungs as the 
factors which keep them from using ether, though they 


admit it is safer at the time of operation. What we 
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want is definite information as to whether these danger- 
ous after-effects really do or do not occur, and by the 
careful study of so large a number of cases Munro 
has done much to settle the question so far as the kid- 
neys are concerned. In this, as in many other matters 
in surgery, there has been too great a tendency to de- 
pend on general impressions rather than to seek for 
definite information by careful study of clinical ma- 
terial. 


DEPRESSANT DRUGS AND SUDDEN DEATHS. 

It is very interesting to examine the statistics of 
sudden death from heart disease in New York C'ty 
during the last three years. In 1900 there were regis- 
tered 4,069 deaths from heart disease in the greater city 
of New York in a population of approximately 3,445,- 
000, while in 1901 there were 4,626 such deaths, the 
population having presumably increased about 100,000. 
Thus there was an increased ratio of sudden deaths to 
population. In 1902 the number of sudden deaths re- 
ported from heart disease had increased still further to 
5,461. Calculating the percentages of sudden deaths 
from heart disease to population, allowing for the 
before-mentioned increase of population, the deaths of 
this kind to each thousand were, in 1900, 1.18; in 1901, 
1.31; in 1902, 1.34. 

For the year 1903 there was a decrease in the num- 
ber of deaths from this cause, so that the ratio was only 
1.28 per thousand. There has been some discussion 
among sanitarians and public-health officials as to the 
reason for this decrease. A portion of the decrease has 
been ascribed definitely—and with considerable plausi- 
bility—to a certain cause, At the beginning of last year 
the board of health, suspecting that many prescriptions 
acetanilid, or with a mixture of phenacetin and acctan- 
ilid, sent inspectors to obtain definite information on 


this matter. Altogether 373 samples of phenacetin were 


bought from the same number of drug stores in vari- 
ous parts of the city, phenacetin being specially asked 
for and in some instances even obtained, on a physician’s 
prescr:ption. Of the 373 samples, 58 were pure phenace- 


tin; 315 were adulterated with cheaper drugs, mainly 


acetanilid, and.in 367 cases containing more agetan- 
ilid than phenacetin ; 32 samples were pure acetanilid. 
The commissioner made these facts public, and threat- 
ened to expose amd. prosecute all drugg:sts who would 
hereafter be found committing this misdemeanor. 

It is very interesting at least to find that a single year 


from heart disease, and that at a time when for many 
years there has been a constant increase in the death 
rate from this cause. It is well known that acetanilid 
is a distinctly depressant drug for the heart. Professor 


Jacobi of New York always insists that it is an actual tis- 
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sue poison, to be used only with great care, and many 
therapeutists teaching that it is the underlying cause 
for the increase in reported sudden deaths that has oc- 
eurred in recent years, 

This question of the evil of depressant drugs is all the 
more interesting because of the freedom with which so- 
called headache powders, mainly composed of acetanilid 
and other heart depressants, are now so commonly bought 
and sold. Many women, and even men, think nothing 
of stepping into a drug store and asking for something 
for a headache. The headache powders that are dis- 
pensed to them so freely always contain acetanilid, and 
great harm is being done in this way. It is probable 
that a similar investigation in other cities of the country 
might also furnish instructive facts. Certain it is that 
proper legal regulation of the sale of such depressant 
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22 — 
drugs, so that they could not be dispensed except under 
the direction of a competent physician, would in the 
long run have a beneficial effect on the sudden death 
rate from heart disease. This cause of sudden death is 
becoming more frequent in this country, and is a serious 
menace for those suffering from even slight forms of 
heart disease if they are so foolish as to take these 
remedies. 

ARTIFICIAL CAMPHOR. 

Prior to 1828 chemists made a sharp distinction be- 
tween organic and inorganic compounds, it being sup- 
posed that the latter are capable of preparation in the 
laboratory, while the former are formed only in the 
living organism, animal or vegetable, under the in- 
fluence of a particular force—the life force. This view 
was rendered untenable by Wohler’s discovery that 
urea, a typ‘cal secretion of the animal organism, can 
‘be prepared synthetically from cvanic acid- and am- 
monia, E inorganic compounds. Hany other or- 

i as acetic acid, lactic acid, 

gly ince been made synthetically, 

the old 

act both in 

well known 

the mar- 

— Q . from coal 
of other 

substances which are used in medicine and in the arts. 

Among these may be mentioned the various analgesics, 

anilin dyes and perfumes. Indigo and alcohol have also 

been made from their inorganic constituents, and re- 

after the investigation and supposed consequent reform Comphor eynthetically, which makes the manufacture 

u the part of the dispensing pharmacists, there should 4 this substance a profitable industry. Camphor k 

on the part 2 the formula Ci H, .O, and is an organic compound which 

be a slight reduction in the actual sudden death rate „ formerly derived only from the camphor-tree - 
Cinnamomum camphora, by distilling the chips with ~- 
water and purifying the product by sublimation. The 
camphor trees have, however, been growing scarce, and 
as a result the price of camphor has of late been very 

eee) high. Japan has a monopoly on the natural product, 
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but this monopoly has now been broken by the manu- 
facture in this country of artificial camphor from tur- 
pentine. Turpentine has the 


acid. A ton of turpentine is heated at one time with a 
quantity of oxalic acid, and out of this mixture is dis- 
tilled the purest variety of camphor. It takes fifteen 
hours to complete a lot, and the yield of camphor is 25 
to 30 per cent. of the weight of turpentiné: Various 
other valuable oils are obtained at the same time as by- 


THE ETIOLOGY AND PATHOGENESIS OF AORTIC 
ANEURISM. 

Once developed, there seems to be little hope for cure 
of aneurism of the aorta. Amelioration may be af- 
forded, perhaps for a long period, by the introduction 
of gold wire and the passage of a galvanic current, and 
some good results have been reported from the use of 
gelatin subcutaneously. The is is, however, 
never encouraging, and more is th be hoped for, in this 
instance, as in many others, from prophylactic measures 
rather than the treatment of the developed condition. 
Of the various causes that have been held responsible 
for aortic aneurism, by far the most important is syph- 
ilis, and the recognition of this fact means that the 
physician especially must do all in his power to prevent 
the spread of this disease, and to insist on its thorough 
and long-continued treatment when it occurs. Modern 
medicine is preventive medicine. Dr. Hans Arnsperger' 
has analyzed 37 cases of aneurism of the aorta—35 in 
men and 2 in women—observed at the Medical Clinic 
of the University of Heidelberg in the service of Pro- 
fessor Erb, not including 15 presenting merely dilata- 
tion of the aorta. Of the 35 cases in men, 15 were in- 
stances of diffuse and 20 of circumscribed aneurism, in- 
sofar as could be determined by physical examination 
without autopsy. Of this entire number a history of 
syphilis was obtained in 65.7 per cent. of the cases 
in 48.6 per cent. with certainty and in 17.1 per cent. 
with probability; of the cases of diffuse aneurism a his- 
. tory of syphilis was obtained in 26.6 per cent.—in 20 
per cent. with certainty and in 6.6 with probability; 
and of the cases of sacculated aneurism a history of 
eyphilis was obtained in 95 per cent.—in 70 per cent. 
with certainty. As a result of these observations and of 
a study of the views of others on the same subject, it is 
pointed out that clinical-statistical investigation dis- 
closes with certainty that, in an exceedingly large pro- 
portion of cases of aortic aneurism, a history of syphilis 
can be obtained, while all other factors admitted to be 
of etiologic significance are demonstrable in only a 
small percentage. The conclus.on seems, therefore, 
justified that syphilis is the most important factor in 
the etiology of aortic aneurism. Pathologi tomi 


investigation shows that the changes found in cases of 


aortic aneur'sm generally correspond to those observed 
in cases of syphilitic disease of the aorta. The altera- 
tions exhibit no certain, pathognomonic feature, but they 


1. Deutsches Archiv für klinische Medicine, vol. Ixxviil, Nos. 
5-6, v. 387. 


by traumatic effects on the 
as a transient menon. 


_ FERTILIZATION AND THE PRODUCTION OF SEX. 
The production of sex was recently discussed editori- 
ally! and some recent studies of the subject noticed. Still 
another memoir bearing on the subject is that of 
Schuecking“ which, however, covers a wider biologic 
range of study and includes a consideration of the es- 
sentials of fertilization as they occur both in the lower 
organisms and in the human species. A certain portion 
of Schuecking’s experiments on the artificial fertil.za- 
tion of certain marine organisms was noticed in a former 
issue“ of Tux Journa., but more recently he has pub- 
lished some interesting and perhaps important deduc- 
tions. He finds that the taking up of water is a prelim- 
inary essential for both artificial fertilization and par- 
is and that fertilization is more certain 


quired—some two or three hundred millions—when but 
a single one is sufficient for fertilization, and he thinks 
he finds an explanat on in his observation. The excess- 
ive number appears to increase the protoplasmic excita- 
tion and water inbibition, thereby to overcome the acid- 


ity of the secretions of the parts which are increased 


(im the human species) from the close of one menstrual 
period to another, and it is only in this way that concep- 
tion is able to take place. Assuming that the sex is estab- 
lished in the ovum before conception, which certain facts 


cem to indicate—sueh as the similarity of sex from 


single ovum twins—and which has been demonstrated 
in some of the lower animals, he holds that the female 
ovum requires a much larger quantity of water to start 


its development than does the male ovum and thus ex- 
- plains certain facts, such as the increase of male children 


after a war when oligospermia may be assumed to exist. 
The facts suggest tha sterility might be combated 
by a preliminary injeciton of weak alkaline fluids to- 
gether with massage of the pelvic organs after deposi- 
tion of the semen. Schuecking’s deductions are cer- 
tainly suggestive as regards not only the mechanism of 
fertilization, but the question of the production of sex 
which is so much to the front of late years. 

I. Tun Journan A. M. A., Dee. 26, 1903, b. 1578. 
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conform with those recognized as certainly syphilitic. 
The findings suggestive of traumatism, such as primary 
rupture of the elastic coat, are in large part based on 
can be oxidized to (H,O by heating it with oxalic error. Experimental investigation teaches that inflam- 
matory pfocesses induced artificially may result in the 
development of aneurism, but these can not be caused 
All of these considerations 
would seem to justify the conclusion that aortic aneur- 
ism is, in the overwhelming majority of cases, due to 
— inflammatory processes in the wall of the aorta and 
— that syphilitic disease of the vessel-wall plays a partic- 
ularly important part in the etiology and pathogenesis 
of aortic aneurism. 
the larger the number of spermatozoa. It is rather in- 
comprehensible why so large a number should be re- 
— 
— fifth meeting in Cassell and published in the 
tische Wochenschrift, November 29. 
22 4. A, vol. 31, 008 


Incurables, ppropriate 
uary 3. The building is expe ted to cost about $12,000. 
Shoots 


trated the apex of the 


Election of Officers.—The Chatham County Medical 


. Ralston ; 
James O. Baker; treasurer, Dr. William J. 
Dr. Alpheus B. Simmons, all of Savannah. 


State Board Election. At meeting of the Illinois 
State Board of Health, held in Spri 12, the fol- 
officers were re-elected: Dr. W. Webster, 

; Dr. James A. Egan, secretary, and 


ames C. ‘Sullivan, Cairo, treasurer. 


has been for several years superintendent phy 


sician and 


su 
surgeon in charge of City and County Hospital, St. Paul. 
by Dr. 


Postmortem Award. A suit begun a long time 
T 


Emma N. Warne, against the estate of Francis T. „for 
$50,000, has been decided in favor of the iff, who is now 
dead, and the amount of the award, $1 has been paid to 


her estate. 


Deaths of the Week.— During the week ended January 9, 516 
occurred, 


88 less than the week, and 109 less 


‘ 


College 

College, all of ( . The for the action is stated 
to be that the courses of study in those institutions do not 
come up to the standard as the minimum by the 
Wisconsin board. Other t are deficient are to be 
removed from the accredited list. The board is also about to 


pract 
president of Harvey Medical College is reported 
Chicago Tribune, January 13, to have stated in an interview 
defense of tha 
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Asylum, La Fayette, 87 out of 157 are ill with measles,—U 
to January 6, 244 canes had been reported to the Indianapolis 
Board of Health._—-At a school in Trafalgar, 18 out of 20 
p'tpils have the disease. 

44 Dr. William H. Wishard, who has 
practiced for ears in Marion County, was elected president 
of the Indiana Medical Society, January 5.——Dr. William 


Flynn, Marion, has been seriously ill with — Dr. 
Samuel Brown, New Bethel, is ly ill.—Dr. Alembert W. 
Brayton, has ered from his recent illness. 


Isaac N. Trent, Muncie, has been elected second president 


Disease and Death in November. The ménthly statistics of 
the State Board of Health show that bronchitis was the most 
—— disease in November, and tonsillitis the next prevalent. 

monia was more prevalent than in the same month last 


A, 1,000. The city 
is 3.3 higher than 
last year the rate was the same as this year. The 


ically 
country death rate is 10.4. In the corres month last 
it was 9.7. In November 324 cases of smallpox occurred 


279, a rate of 135.2 per 100,000. The same month last year 
the deaths numbered exactly the same, another remarkable co- 
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verage 22.6 years each, in 1 19.5; ia 1 15.2. * : 
Medical Newe. chev, in, the average duration of oman 
—e ia im less than a single generation—‘hirty-one 
GEORGIA. 111 per dent., or of more than double in 1903 that of 1872. 1a 
1903 the average age at death was 42 per cent. ter than in 
Still More Smallpox.—it pa wy that there are at - 1802: % per cent. greater than in 1882, and. as alreedy sald, 111 
ent from 15 to 20 cases of smallpox among negroes at she per cent. greater than in 1872. 
„ Gaston.—The Atlanta Society of Medicine Medical Exam “i, January 12, not to accept as evi. 
Dr. McFadden Gaston. 
Cornerstone Laid.—The cornerstone of the New Hospital for 
Was 
shot and seriously wounded by Dr. J. E. Durr, December 9. 
The cause is said to be professional jealousy. The bullet pene- 
right lung. 
Society 
held its annual meeting at Savannah, January 6, and elected In the ten years 
the following offcers: Dr. J. Lawton Hiers; vice- we “have — out, — — state 
president R. White and Ra They went through Harvey, however, before. we 
tary, Dr. illiams, We are afraid 
and libra uoted, or 
ILLINOIS. 
. Injured.-—-Dr. Thomas B. Norvell, Peoria, was 
8 — his sleigh, January 2, and injured his ankle. 
Smallpox in Twenty Counties. The State Board of Health 
ae the disease as present in 30 localities in 20 counties, 
with an aggregate of about 300 cases. 1 
Physicians Shun Advertising—Whiteside County Me 
Society is reported to have adopted a resolution “requesting the board has Heonsed from July, 1908, to July, 1903, inclusive, 34 
newspapers to refrain from mentioning the names of physicians rom July; : wy, , 0, 
in connection with accidents or other cases where doctors are holding diplomas of that school, and rejected none. 
called.” INDIANA. 
——J—A of epidemic Measles Epidemic.-At the Indiana Institution for the Deaf, 
— *. is now open to the world. None of the 380 cases was — 
epidemic is now checked and the lat Gne-eighth of the population, are St. 
0 lescen . 
Send in Large Bills.—The village health officer of Lemont, 
Dr. John A. Fitzpatrick, has rendered an account to the Board 
of County Commissioners of $5,820 for his services from 
October 20 to November 11. Dr. John J. 1 presents his 
bill for $5,753. The president of the board 8, since each 
man asserts that he did the work, whether the county is liable 
for the payment of both bills. of the state m society. 
State Board Inspectiona—The inspectors who investigated 
the recent epidemic of typhoid fever at Canton discovered that 
the disease was caused by the use of water from a — 
well. The well was closed, and no original cases have since 
developed.——In Pontiac the water su was found to be Fear, t the being 241 and 181 ly. 1 
an slightly polluted, and the local board — directed to order the number of deaths — Pas 2518, an annual ead of 12.2 
— ty of an intake which was found to be the source of the 1,000. In the corres month last year 
Chicago. 
Superintendent from Minnesota. Presbyterian hospital has 
Paul, who 
in 33 counties, with one death. It is a singular coincidence that 
1 ye same number of cases was reported in October, 
and a the same number of deaths. In the 2 
month last year, there were 441 cases, with two deaths, and 
40 counties were invaded. The tuberculosis deaths 5 
than the ing week of 1903. Pneumonia still leads » Of the total deaths from consumption, 146 were 
violence with 39, and Bright’s disease with 38. tween the ages of 18 and 40, and they left 56 children under 
The d the age married and between the 
increased — healt ages t 120 children under the age of 12. 
— deduct from the statistics of deaths in Chicago Typhoid sever comet 105 deaths. The death rate from this 
cause for the w state was 50.9 per 100,000. The city rate 
The te f the 28.353 
inten’ — was 447; the country rate 54.4. Pneumonia deaths numbered 
910,982 years, or en average of 32.1 years each. In 1892 the 241, a rate of 116.8 per 100,000. In the corresponding month 
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last year the rate was 87.7. The disease prevailed very much Baltimore. 
more extensively in the cities than in the country, the rates Deaths and Births.—The week ended January 9 there were 
being respectively: city, 179.1 per 100,000; £26 and birthe reperted The annual death rate 
Pneumonia does not lead consumption as a cause of death in was 21.82 per 1,000, namely, for whites 18.66, for colored 30 
Indiana, and has only done so in one or two months in the last per 1,000 rr. 39, pneu- 
four years. The violence deaths numbered 163. Of the violent monia 32, cancer 12, Bright's deres 10, diphtheria SY and 
re typhoid fever 3. 
suicides were females, oe Throat 
other poisons, 2. Some of One thousand dollars was expended out of the endowment fund 
Railroads, 23, 2 of them being females; burns „ for improvements. Of the cases treated 7,419 were eye cases, 
16 being females; fracture of skull 11, all males; fracture 2,042 ear cases, and 2,383 nose and throat. The daily a 
femur or other bones, 11, 7 being females; accidents in mines, „ns 111 The treasurer reported a balance on hand of $1 
3; electricity, 1; horses, 3, and explosions, 2. Dr. Francis M. Chisolm was re-elected secretary of the board. 
KENTUCKY. Personal.—Dr. Howard A. Kelly returned January 7 from a 
College Incorporated.—The Louisville 


students, has stock of of Tampa. Dr. John B. Deaver, 
been a capital pe. the — * 
—Dr. W. Dallas Richards, Dayton, accused of Mary ——Dr. Morris 
c removed to Spokane, 
Smallpox _ cases in and Burgin. Sev- in McCoy Hall, Johns ins y, J 25. 
eral severe cases 1 from Webster County. On The opening meeting will be at 8 p. m. Prominent officials 


account of the prevalence of the disease in Hart County, grand 


and petit juries have been dismissed. and Mayor Mclane. orator of the evening will 
— 2 has been a Dr. Edward L. T N. X. At 5 p. m 
ted second assistant physician at the Eastern Asylum for thereafter will be lectures on as of the 
Insane, Lexington. Dr. S. Scott Prather, Louisville, is — ey — P. Rav- 
seriously ill with t fever._-—Dr. James M. Holloway is Hoffman, Newark, N. J.; gm , Neu 8 De. 


critically ill with kidney disease at his home in Louisville 
Dr. Cleva C. Owens, Frankfort, has been a 


Vincent Y. Bowditch, Boston; Dr. George J. Adami, Montreal, 
nted first as- 
Insane, Lake- and Dr. Lawrence Flick, Philadelphia. 


—The Shepherd and Enoch 


: Report of Hospital for Insane. 
State Institution for Feeble-Minded Pratt Hospital for Mental and Nervous Diseases has issued its 
lon, Paducah, has moved twelfth annual report. At this time 104 patients remained 


discharged. 
Quarantine Laws.—The State Board of Health met yesterday The trustees admitted all cases recommended by the staff as 
ion 


now ready for the free treatment of every citizen of the state men women were discharged 
suffering or supposed to be suffering from this disease. — 114 unimproved, and 


under care. There had been ved new cases 120, and 114 
Of the latter 20 were recovered and 48 improv 


2 


probably curable. About 15 per cent. of the 104 patients were 


In of Tulane.— The Supreme Court has de- 
cided in favor of Tulane University the first and most im- MASSACHUSETTS. 
t of two contests to the Hutch will. Eight hundred 
dollars was left to the university to 


t Vv y as trustee for one Deaths of 1 
903.—Boston’s death rate for 1903 is lower than 
— contest on the decision has not yet unual, being only 17.70 per 1,000. The total number of deaths 
was 10,640, 343 less 


of Meeting-Place.—The 


Societ meet or 
size activit 


The remarkable increase in the 
of affairs at Lafayette 


for them to accommodate ly the large number method of the death y than electrocution and 
The Orleans Parish Medical | Society immediately ex- suggesting the administration of carbon-monoxid to the crim- 
tended a cordial in and is vigorously prepara. already in a narcotic sleep. 
tions for the largest and successful meeting res. Publie interest in things medical 
society has ever lect 


MARYLAND. Bacteriology 
Personal.—Dr. Josiah S. Bowen, Mt. Washington, sailed for Harvard Medical School, twice a w 
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the lecture on “Consumption” before 


Club by Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf, New York City. 
-—There is a case of at Mt. Fred- Busi Before Healt} Board 0 Mel 1 
smallpox "The of H of 


Smallpox. 
erick County, contracted, it is 


the ’ —— „giving as a reason that need more 
from disease, December 31 At Oakland there are 12 or — 1 they 


two physic 


Health, 


sistant physician of the al Asvlum for the 
land.— Dr. James W. 
superintendent of the 
Children, Frankfort.——| | 
to_New Orleans. | 
to | | 
the im tion of yellow fever from western sources of rented Tree, And only is per cent. paid the average cost anc | 
—— ie rules ain go into effect until after a con- over. With the exception of expenditures for needed build- 
1 with the health authorities of Texas. ings and repairs, the entire income was expended for the benefit 
— mae of the hospital inmates. The laboratory has been enlarged and 
New Orleans Pasteur Institute. — The organization of the furnished with additional appliances, and the most advanced 
Pasteur Institute has been completed and the institute was methods of investigation are there raued. Of those ad- 
hom 
ere quarantined in 
medical department for specified purposes. The first contest wis. ip on bd of these 54 were 
New Orleans, t Smallpox with 13 deaths occurred in the city. 
am or w a 
ly ad +h ing — 14 = vocating the substitution of some less — gree unusual” 
ernst of 
and by 
Century 
time for their 
quarantine at Sang Run. At Loch Lynn Heights the quaran- mn epidem year, w y insisted on vaccination 
tine was raised January 4.—It is reported that smallpox has and the. most me isolation and * The board 
broken out among the colored e near Ellicott City. The consisted of Drs. Paul H. Prorandie and John T. Timlin and 
more, pronounced Mr. J. H. Robinson. ‘ 
; Dr. John 8. Brigham Bequests Benefit.—The following hospitals — 
decided in favor 21 charitable institutions received their annual gift of $1, 
of genuine lpox. from the Brigham Hospital Corporation: Massachusetts Char- 
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Eye and Ear Infirmary, nae 1 reported.—Dr. A. C. has been directed to 
tor New One Laws To check the cocain and morphin 
Women and Children, and the Boston Lying-in habit the State Board of Pha has decided to recon:mend 


: 
: 


tely there 
the attention of the public to the very crowded condi- 
of the state insane cala. 
for, and there is an increase of over 400 each year. 


72 
4 
12 

3 

78 


ts. During the past three years ional facilities have 


the state at 
110; at Northam 


and at Medfield, 170. 
colonies which it is ho will relieve the re somewhat. 
Beginning this year the state assumes the care of all the 


insane within its borders. This includes Boston, which city 
„ however, continue its own institutions and receive from 

the state a per capita amount. This means an annual addi- 

tional expense to the state for care alone of $1,100,000. 


MISSOURI. 

Personal.—Dr. Charles H. Wallace, St. Joseph, has been 
appointed chief surgeon of the St. Joseph and Grand Island 
Railway, vice Dr. Daniel Morton, resigned. Dr. William W. 
Macfarlane, Mexico, has been re-elected surgeon-in-charge of 
the Ex-Confederate Home at Higginsville.— Dr. Asbury M. 
Crow, Kansas City, is critically ill. Dr. Melvin W. Caster, 
Clayton, has been taken to the Missouri Baptist Sanitarium. 
——Dr. Harry E. Ferrel, St. Louis, assistant surgeon of the 
First Missouri Edward C. Runge, 
su tendent of the St. Louis Asylum, has resigned, to 

e effect February 1. 

Societies Elect Officers—Bucnanan County MEeEpIcAL 
At the annual meeting held in St. J Decem 

officers lected: Dr. Wi T. Elam, 


: 
ir 


i 


f 
i 


5 
4 
il 


eration 
be below the standard. The number of samples 
the New York Cit 


1 


taken 
310 were 


estboro for 350; at Taunton, 


28 
1127 
727 
12 


| 
1771 
1775 

10 


fit 


e, 
— 7,611 old patients. 
839 patients have been treated. 


711 


diseases, has obtained a leave of absence on account of sick - 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
7 
2 


work that he did, to learn that his estate amounted to only 
$4,000. It is but another example of the common lack of 
business ability among medical men. 


rst, reco secretary, Dr. A A 5 
Dr. Wolff Freudenthal was elected trustee for three years. 
chairmen of the new committees are: Committee on ethics, 
Dr. Adolph A. Himowich; committee on house, Dr. Ephraim 

; committee on admission, Dr. John A. Price, and 
committee on library, Dr. Charles Rayevsky. 


$60,000. 
Typhoid Committee.—This of the conference 
which state health officers will hold with the U. S. Public 


uel 
Health of Massachusetts; Dr. William C. Woodward, health 
officer, District of Columbia; Dr. J. S. Fulton, State Board of 
Health of a aaa and Dr. J. N. Hurty, State Board of 
The Tuberculosis Congress Situation. —A m to discuss 
this situation will be held at 8:15 p. m., Jan. 1904, at 


McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, under the 
of the land berculosis Commission. The 


a national committee to represent the 
fession at the Internationa] Congress 


corporation of the Convalescent Home of the ildren’s 
Hospital in Boston, which has been so — 5 the 
year by fire, while seeking the erection a new 
100, s a marked suc- 
Buffalo. 
-—The fire at the Taunton Insane te now 
twelfth annual of the 
shows eof new cases 
9 the opening of the hos- 
unsa e. t urgent a 0 t t year or Hospital Report.—The Buffalo State Hospital has da- 
funds thirty · second annual report covering the year ended 
1 1902. The total number of patients treated during 
W year was 2,296, of which 1,059 were men and 1,23 
Danvers, 300; at Worcester, 150,. women. It will be necessary to enlarge the hospital, as it is 
now filled to its utrhost capacity. 
New York City. 
ness, and this year the lectures on the surgery of the a 
A. D. Davidow has moved to Florida, N. Y. 

Left Small Estate. It will be a great surprise to many who 
knew the late Dr. Cyrus Edson, and had knowledge of the 
extent of his medical practice, as well as the amount of other 

Society Secures Permanent Quarters.—The Eastern Medical 
Society of New York has engaged permanent quarters at 151 
Clinton Street, New York. The building will offer every 
facility of the modern ¢lubhouse, all of which will be open to 
the members. A reference library is one of the jected 
features. At the annual election, held recently, the following 
officers were elected: President, Dr. Louis J. Ladinski; vice- 

residents, Drs. David Robinsohn and Tobias Berger; treasurer, 
t; N n B. Rey » Vice- t; Dr. Jose . 
bach, treasurer; Dr. Charles W. Fassett, secretary; Dr. 
Thompeon E. Potter, censor, and Dr. O. Beverly Campbell, 
delegate to the state association. 
St. Louis County Menicat Soctery.—At the annual meeting 
held in Clayton, December 9, Dr. Roy D. Moore, Central, was 
elected president; Dr. Howard Carter, Webster Groves, vice- GENERAL. 
president, and Dr. Harry d. Wyer, Kirkwood, secretary. Military Hospitals Wanted. The Army Medical Department, 
St. Louis Mepicat Society or Missouri.—The following in its schedule of desired gt tomy, oe amounting to $475,- 
officers were elected at the annual meeting, December 26: 000, has the following: “A modern hospital of 100 beds to 
President, Dr. Benjamin M. Hypes; vice-president, Dr. Henry cost $100,000 at Fort Riley, a modern hospital of 24 beds to 
C. Dalton; recording secretary, Dr. T. Andrews Hopkins; cor- cost $30,000 at Fort Totten, N. Y., the enlargement of the 
— 1 1 secretary, Dr. Henry J. Scherck, and censors, hospitals at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., Fort Snelling, Minn., and 
Drs. H. Gregory, Robert C. Atkinson, and Paul Y. Fort Sheridan, III., to cost respectively $45,000, $50,000 and 
NEW YORK. 
requiredl all Zhildren in pablic and Health and Marine Hospital Service has been appointed as 
einated before follows: Dr. J. A. n, secretary of the Illinois State Board 
Medical Mayo 
of Gloversville. 
of Medical Exam 
mayor of Mount Vernon. 
Drugs 
ere | 
meeting w an informal one, erican phy 
found to be impure or substituted drugs. and hygienists interested in the tuberculosis problem of this 
Smallpox 1 1 continues to spread in Tona- country are invited. The object of the meeting will be to form 
wanda, so that all the public schools are closed until further American medical pro- 
notice. The health board has also passed a resolution re- Tuberculosis to be held 
uesting the council to raise $4,000 to fight the disease. In ris in 1906, to di the announced Congress on 
—— 1 Tuberculosis in St. Louis, and the other congress to be held in 
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Washington in 1905. It is to be hoped that the deliberations was written a year 
of this meeting will result in an understanding - oF so which chlravager of It was en- 
ties concerned, and that all individualism and partisanship will titled “ Avariés” and, it is was ten by Brieux in 
be supplanted by true love to humanity, by uine scientific with data by F The public pro- 
and practical methods, and by the essional motives. duction of the play was prohibited by the censor, but this 
If it is the unanimous opinion of m profession that prohibition proved a great advertisement for the work, which 
there should be an American C on Tu pre was read extensively as the last sensation of the day, and was 
to the one which is to meet in next year, it should be hailed by the ession as an important aid in the - 
thoroughly representative and an to the erican ment of the public in regard to the dangers of venereal 

profession. Prof. Wm. H. Welch of Johns Hopkins A novel has recently been written the same lines by Paul 
has consented to preside. All communications relating to Bru, director of Saint-Antoine Hos at Paris. The 
meeting should be addressed to the secretary pro tem, Dr. H. theme is the sad fate of a bride infected by her h old 
Barton Jacobs, 11 Mount Vernon Place. and apparently insignificant gonorrhea. lesions soon 

’ her unsex tion becomes insane. t 

Grant to Victoria Order of Nurees.—The Civic Treasury book is “L’Insexuée”—the Unsexed—and De Lavarenne recom- 
Board of St. John, N. B., has made a grant of $1,000 to the pends it as a work and a valuable ribution to 
Victorian Order of Nurses. In connection with this order in St. the prophylaxis of venereal disease. In an editorial in the 
John there are two nurses who last year made 3,000 visita to Prease Médicale he urges sicians to read the book so that 
the homes of the poor. The nurses never attend cases except they can commend it to young male patients. The sub- 
when asked for by a physician. ject is handled as delicately as appropriately for 

Vancouver Physicians Want Health Officer. The Vancouver the general reader, but the e 

Association has expressed itself as in favor of a city ly trifling disease are vividly portrayed. 
health officer who should give all his time to the duties of that „the author of “Les Avariés,” supplies a preface to the 
office and who should be a competent bacteriologist and be pro- navel, and states in it that he considers gonorrhea as actually 
vided with the necessary outfit for making examinations. A more dangerous than syphilis, as young men in their ignorance 
committee is investigating the conditions in other cities before regard it so lightly. 
the matter is taken to the city authorities. LONDON LETTER. 
The Oyster Problem. 

to the government census of Montreal, with which We have alluded recently in Tun Journal to outbreaks of 
the h officer not „the death rate for 1903 would 
be 24.22 per 1,000. to the calculations of Dr. La- 
berge, the rate should be 21 per 1,000. The death rate during 
the summer was larger than during other seasons, owing to 
Idren. The medica officer 
hopes to reduce this in future years by a better understanding 
among young mothers as to the care of their offspring, a 
milk supply and greater attention to the feeding of children. 

The Physicians of New Brunswick and Vital Statistics 
We have mentioned the ngs against the physicians of 
St. John, N. B., for not reporting births to the registra 
counsel for the medical itioners givés it as his ion that 
the law is unconstitutional, and that the sole and exclusive 


When these acts were first passed 
not compel physicians to At the last legislature an 
ment was made compelling physicians to make these 
reports with a number of details, and in default of same, after 
five days, a fine of $20 or imprisonment in the county jail. 
Typhoid Epidemic in the Suburbs of Montreal.— Typhoid 
fever is epidemic in Westmount, St. Henry and Ste. 
suburbs of Montreal, and the one thing which these municipal- 
ities have in common, which is not shared by Montreal, is the 
water supply. The character of this has been criticised 
severely for the past two years. In St. Henri there are nearly 
300 cases, and in the others over 200. Ph s and nurses 
are overcrowded, and hospitals are said to be unable to care 


t are cases of 
FOREIGN. 
Prises Awarded by the Paris Academie des Sciences. — Among 
the ries, the Paris professors, Albert Fournier and 


of Angers. A woman, Miss Joteyko, received half of a prize 
of $260 for work on the nervous system. Two other prizes of 
about $200 were given to Arthus and V. Henri, and L. Damel 
for research in experimental physiology. 


ttendance for the 

pellier, France, bequeathes a 
certain apartment building to the city authorities, the income 
from which is to be applied to the support of two young assist- 
ant professors—agrégés—who will treat all who apply, includ- 
ing and preferably the rich. The city authorities do not wish 
to undertake to supply medical care to the rich, and conse- 
quently do not know what to do with the bequest. 


Legacy to Provide Medical A 
will of a wealthy citizen of Mont 


2 


? 


be examined. All showed sew 
water taken from beds near the met where some 
e. e. health officer uent an 
is cultivated. 

The Polyclinic. 
Polyclinic the chairman, Mr. James Cantlie, said the 
attendance at the institution had been large and annually in- 
creasing. A new hospital is necessary. 


At the West London Medico-Chirurgical Society Dr. Alex- 
ander Morison advocated boldness in the treatment of heart 
disease, especially in young adults and in those in the prime of 
life in whom there is no evidence of vascular degeneration 
whose reserve of force is commensurate with their development. 
combined 


be relieved by vene<ection to 4 to 10 ounces, the 


t to legislate with reference to vital and all other statis- g : 

— matters not to the local legislature but to the Typhoid Fever from Water-Cress. 
be traced. Bu: the 
that in 64 cases in the 
second the patients 
weeks before illness. He, therefore, cau 
water-cress taken from where the 

for more patients. In the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, 

there are 40 cases; in the Hotel Dieu, 20 cases; in the General, J 

28; Notre Dame, 12, the great majority of which have been 

brought in from the infected districts. At the request of the 

municipality of St. Henri the Provincial Board of Health will 

make an analysis of the water. Dr. Laberge of Montreal 

states that he has been informed that many of the cases of 

— 
tinctures of digitalis and strophanthus in doses of 15 to 30 m. 
every four hours until a definite effect is produced on the ation, 
force and capacity of the dilated heart. This may require the 
continuous administration of the drug until 200 or 300 m. have 
been taken. But before bezinning this treatment the patient 
must be 
— 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE oF 


Ruge, of the I " 

Price, $2.75. London and New York: Rebman, 
This work is intended to provide, for ship surgeons and 


if 
F 


helpful. The English translation has been excellently done. 


Firreextn Frriox or THE OFFICIAL run AND DiIREcTORY 


OF PHYSICIANS A&D SURGEONS IN THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. o> 
of California. Nov 15, 1908) Price, $230." 

The California Physicians’ Directory is a well gotten up and 

volume containing, beside a list of the 

medical law of California, fee bills, society statistics, etc., 


1 


iF 


z= 
111 


= 


iam J. 
2 72. Price. $1.00. New York: Van Nostra 


STATE BOARDS OF BEGISTRATION. 


Jour. A. M. A. 


in the ru 1 College 
Philadelphia. ew rd Edition, Enlarged and nly Re- 
lust rations. Cie, EP 467. Price, net. . 
ew York: Lea hers & Co, a 


A Svroeicat For the Use of Students, Practittener n, 
M. Caird. M. B.. F.R.C.8. 
rgh, and Charies 


Mopern Surcery. General and Operative. John Chalmers 
DaCosta, the Principles of "Surgery and of 
With Over 700 Illustrations, Some in Colors. h. 11 
Price, Phi New York, London: W. Saun- 


The fourth edition of Dr. Da Costa’s surgery has been revised 
and much new matter added. Modern methods are 
thoroughly included, thus bringing it thoroughly up to date. 


Place of Session of the American Medical Association for 
1903. Attention is called to the action taken at the last ses- 
sion of the American Medical Association to the effect that any 
city wishing to invite the Association to meet at that place 
should present the together with all available facts 

hotel accommodations, number and seating capacity 

of halls available for section meetings, intramural means of 
etc., at least three months 

before the annual session of the preceding year. In accord- 
ance with the above, it is hoped that those cities which desire 
the Association in 1905 will send their invitations, with all 


ork, State Board of Regents at New York, Albany. ‘tyra 


Kansas Board of Medical Examiners, State Houde, Topeka, Feb. 
12. Secretary, O. F. Lewis, M.D., Hepler. 


186 
portant change in the treatment of this class of cases. There 
are one or two important methods which they do not mention 
and undoubtedly did not favor, such, for example, as the 
surgical treatment of clubfoot advocated by Phelps, which has : " 
recently found an English adherent in Little, whose article This third edition of Egbert’s well-known work should have 
was abstracted in Tur JouRNAL, November 7, $8, p. 1169. The 4 generally favorable acceptance, not merely by the profession, 
book is well illustrated and printed and is really a valuable but also by a large portion of the non-professional public who 
addition to surgical literature. are more or less interested in sanitary matters. It is one of 
5 gy De the best popular statements of general hygienic principles that 
Ee MALARIAL be have and deserves a wide circulation. The present edition 
has been revised and includes some recent data as shown by 
the latest statistics, though in the main it is much like the 
previous editions and has not been specially enlarged. 
H 
W. Cathcart, M. N.. F. RC. Eng. n. u- 
firmary, Edinburgh. With Very Numerous Illustrations. 
Edition. Morocco. Price. $2.75. London: Charlies 
Grifia & Co.. Ltd. Ch : W. T. Keener & Co. 1903. 
This book contains a surprising amount of information, con- 
text are also instructive. sidering the fact that it is pocket size. The illustrations are 
ple forms and the book abundant, especially those on fractures and other emergency 
is as a whole one that the physician in the tropics will find surgery, for which the book may be chiefly recommended. An 
unusual addition to a work on surgery is the series of recipes 
for food for the sick. 
which such a work is supposed to contain. It is conveniently 21 
arranged alphabetically and by 
in California can be immediately 
complete and certainly one of 
— 
Raten Orner Raptoactive 
Actinium and Thorium, with a C 
and Fluorescent Substances, the Proper 
Selenium and the Treatment of 
5 Co. 1903. 
This book is based on a lecture delivered last spring be- 
fore the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. It is a 
description of the fundamental principles connected with the 
phenomena and the properties, of radium, selenium and other 
tadio-active substances. The author includes a description of 
a visit to the Finsen Institute at Copenhagen and a review of 1 * 
the work done there. His statements regarding the value of — 3 — of Session and Transportation, 
this method of treatment for certain conditions are exag- 0 : 
gerated. — 
Ax ATLAS or HuMAN ANAatomy. For Studen Ph 
ov Vor 7 * State Boarde of Regicetration. 
Vienne — Dalla M. — the 
Rody. ih. Osicology, and Towa State Board of Medical Examiners, Capitol Bidg., Des 
161. Price, $2.50. New York Rebman Company. ios oe Jan. 26-27, 1004. Secretary, Dr. J. F. Kennedy, Des 
This is a handsome volume. The work can be recommended New 
as being perhaps as complete and accurate a handbook as is cue and 
at present available. The author has endeavored to make the State 4 . 
nomenclature thoroughly intelligible, using both Latin and Nebraska State Board of Health, State House, Lincoln, Neb., 
MAMMALIAN Anatomy. With Special Reference to the Cat. by 
Massachusetts —Dr. Edw ey, 
Blakiston's Bos Co. 380. Price, $1.50. Vhiladel- retary of the Board of Registration in Medicine for the State 
The common cat is the most available animal for the 9 Massachusetts, reports the written examinations held at 
anatomy student in biology. As there are plenty of cats and — at, 9; 
as their number has to be frequently curtailed they afford failed 9 ve Be. „ 
ample dissection material for the genuine student in this de- rasa. 
partment; it is, therefore, wise to select the cat as a typical College of Physicians and Sergoons, Boston. (1908) 75, 70.5, 70. 
illustration of the work of comparative mammalian anatomy. 
Dr. Davison has given us a convenient text-book which will — 71.1. 71.4, 10.1, 
Physicians ew 
be of service to students. College of Physicians and — Baltimore. (1908) 71.5, 78.8. 
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the meetin the surgeon. to She service at 


Medical 


eee nn „ „„ 


eee eee „„ „ „ 
« „ „ 16 


„„ „% % 


School of Medicine „ „ 


from December 24. 
or duty „ 
1 
H., P. A. surgeon, granted leave of absence for four 


rroll, asst.-surgeon, granted leave of absence for five days 
ober 31, under paragraph 191 of the regula 

McClintic, T. B., nent. leave of absence for 
seven days from December paragraph 191 of the regula- 


Edward, asst-surgeon, to ‘to the director of the 
fe Laboratory for duty. 1 

timeon, A. M., asst.-curgeon, granted extension of leave of ab- 

sence for two days from December 15. 

rd, W. k.. ast. surgeon, mted leave of absence for one day, 
ber 17, under paragraph 191 of the 

at Immigration 

directed to proceed to Detroit and report to 

or 


ii 
2 
1 


relieved temporary duty at 
rejoin 


quarters, re Pharmacist L. C. — 12 
to 


G. H. Brock. 
Spengier, L. Piguarantine station” f duty 
Delaware Hreskwster quarantine statton. “te proceed to Basten and 


C. H. granted leave of absence for eight 

Irwin, Fairfax. surgeon, and Kora, W. ant. 
members of Cutter boar, 

vened at Philadelphia. 


* at Chicago 
directed to proceed — — 


list of } books, etc. Detail for the board : —— 2 
L. -Surgeon General! 
Asst.-Burgeon A. J. ™ 


ve been General, Public — and 
0 
! Service, during the week ended Jan. 8. 1904: 
SMALLPOX—UNITED STATES. 


Harvard EEE School, (1001) 70.6, 80.5, (1 
_ 43.6, (1903) 75.5, Te, 14 112 
University of Michigan, (1908) 7 4 (1901) 74.8. 

University of New York, (1881) 70.3, (1880) 70. . W. P. A. su 2 ve 

Year Per 
College. Grad. Cent. 
ot 821 Ciy 
Vv an „„ „16 4 

: Hopking Medical * 
ryland Medical Collece 76.5 
1 University (1901 79.3 
11 {1903} 80.2 
in University (1901 78.7 

American Medical (1908) 73.6 
Medical School of $3901) 76.5 
Un of Ma (1903) 74.0 
2 
Yale Medical School... 84.0 
Western Reserve 71.0 

van un. 

Physicians and Su Baltimore. (1902) 59.6, (1908) 66. Steger. R. M., asst.surgeon, to proceed to Clarksburg. . 
Laval (1908) 62.6, (1901) 66.1. for it ry duty. — re 
University of — — 65.1 
) 66.6 
Raltimore rr 43.0 
1903) 55.8 

The Public Service. 
— 
Army Changes. 
11 and duties of medical officers 
for the week ending Jan. : — — 
and directed to te Detroit and medical 
Kulp, John asst.-curgeon, relieved from d at Fort Me- command and Pharmacist 

at Philadelphia. 

, Cha F., relieved from duty as | 

surgeon and examiner of recrults, Co take effect January 1, and wi 
to Dare for duty. 

1, Geo. E. eurgeos, detailed to represent, the Medical 

Department of the Army at the Tuberculosis at Ralti- 

rr 2 8. O. 110, War De 
. . ar 

fe proceed te Han Francisco, revoked. 
| 1, aud erdered to Fort Dea Moines, lows, 
or ‘ 

Wales. p. d., surgeon, relieved from duty at Fort Assinniboine, 

* and ordered to San Franciaco, for transportation to Manila, 

. Gee. H., esst.-surgeon, resignation took effect Jan 

. H. ., asef.-curgeon, promoted captain and asst.- BOARDS COXVENED. 

s Beard convened at the Marine Hospital. 8 
R. will, tm addition to present duties in nary 4. for the pbysical examination of an of the Revenue 
connection with the Purchase Exposit St. Louis, super- Cutter Service. for the board: Gurgeon Preston H. RBail- 
vise the sanitary conditions on grounds until April 1, 1904. ache, chairman. P. A. 14 — 7 

extended twe mentee. Board to meet at W: D. 16, for the purpose 

nr LI of examining certain to determine thelr tens for promo- 

1141 three months’ leave of absence, and perm e „rene 

, to return the United States by the Sues route. . General A. H. Glennan, chairman. Asest.-Sargeon-General 

Springwater. Gamuel A. contract now at Chicago on Williams. Asst.-Surgeon-General G. T. — recorder. 
two mosths’ of absence from the Division of the Philippines, Board convened at the Marine i ote len. Mass., Jan. 11, 
hag Dose an extension of one months’ leave. 1008, fer the of an officer of the Reven 

I.. comtract surgeon, will go from Fort Dela- ‘utter 1 the board : Surgeon R. M. Woodward. 

Stearns Char les contract t Nevada, M 48 

on te 
two berm from farther duty sidering revision of medica! books on co preparation 
in the Division of the and ordered to Fort Monroe, Va.. 
for duty. 
Mavy Changes. 

Changes in the medical corps, I. 8. Navy. for the week ending Health Reports. 
January 9. 1904: 

Ber. H. G., surgeon, oa of beard duty la Connec- 

with barracks ordered to : duty, 

Washington. D. C. 

Peck, A. K. asst.-curgeon, ordered to the Pensacola. California : San Francisco, Dec. 21-27, T cases. 

Elmer, M. K., asst..surgeon, detached from the Pensacola and Iminols: Chicago, Dec. 26-Jan. 2, 3 cases. 
ordered to the Hancock. ewa! Dubuque, Dec. 26 Jan. 2. 1 case. 

: — — Louisiana : New Orleans, Dee. 26-Jan. 2. 1 case. 
Maine: Dec. 31, Athens, present; Brighton, present: Madawaske 
— Baltimore, Dec. 26-3 2. 1 case. 
Marine-Hospital Service. : an. 

Official list of the changes of station and duties of commis. Dee. 3, 1 cose; Fert Huron, 3 coos 
sioned and non-commissioned o@icers of the Public Health and : St. Louts, Dec. 19-Jan. 2. 6 cases. 
Marine-Hospital Service for the twenty-one days ended Jan. 7. 1904: New Hampshire: Manchester, Dec. 26-Jan. 2. 1 case. 

New Jersey: Dec. 26-Jan. 2. Camden, 5 cases: Trenton, 2 cases. 

— 11 W.. surgeon, granted leave of absence for one day, De- m4 H. Beenie. Dee. 21-Jan. 2. 12 cases; New York, Dee. 
cem 2 case. 

White, J. H.. surgeon. bureau letter granting, leave of absence Ohio: Dayton, Dec. 26 Jan. 2. 2 cases. 
Ivania: Dec. 26-Jan. 2, Altoona, 1 death at county hos- 
December 19. pital : „ 2 cases: McKeesport. 3 cases: Philadelphia. 74 cases, 

Magruder, G. curgese, granted leave of absence fer twe daze 11 cases, 4 deathe; Reading. 
from Dee. an. cases. 

Wertenbaker. C. I., Geddings, H. D., and Perry. J. C.. T. A. Tennessee: Dec. 26-Jan. 2, Memphis, 8 cases, 2 deaths: Nash- 
ton, D 18, for to 2 Sait 1 ke City. Dec. 264 2. 3 cases, 

r ah: a an. ll imported. 
for promotion to the grade of surgeon. Wieccasins Milwaukee, Dec. 20 Jan. 2, 


SMALLPOX—FOREIGN. 
Prague, cscs; Ric Janeiro, Nov. 


cases, 50 deaths. 
1 


ay 2 13, 13 deaths. 

YELLOW FEVER—UNITED STATES. 
Texas: Laredo, Dec. 30-Jan. 2, 2 cases. 

YELLOW 
de Nov. 22-Dec. 

18-19, Merida, 6 cases: Tehuantepec, 1 . 


PLAGUE. 
29. 27 22 deaths. 
. Dec. 6, cases, 


. 21-28, 1 case, 1 death. 


CHOLERA. 
: Calcutta, Nov. 28-Dec. 5, 42 cases; Madras, Nov. 20-Dec. 
Asia: Nov. 30, 80 cases. 


Medical Organization. 


California. 
Sranistavus County Mepicat Socrery.—A of the 
e 5, at 


—— 9 11 1 ee inat ion on the standard plan 
were taken. Dr jamin F. Surrhyne was elected chairman, 
and Dr. George F. Bradbury secretary, both of Modesto. 


and ; Dr 
Stansbury, delegate to the state society, and Dr. Bu- 
chanan Caldwell, Biggs, te. 
Santa Crauz Cotnty Mepicat Socirr.— In response to an 
invitation from Dr. 
the state society, the physicians of the county met 
at Santa Cruz, 


2 Dr. Ira C. ; Drs. 
Christal, Santa Cruz; William A. Phillips, Santa 
Crus, and Nat. Green, Watsonville, censors; Dr. Saxon T. 
„ Watsonville, delegate to state society, 
alternate. 
Illinois. 
Putnam County Mepicat Society.—Dr. William O. Ensign, 
Rutland, councilor for the Second met the physicians 
of the county at McNabb, November 28, and assisted them 
in organizing a county society on the standard with Dr. 
Osker F. Taylor, Magnolia, president, and Dr. A. Hall, 
Florid, secretary. ' 


Territory 
w Nation Mepicat Society.— 


s County, CHICKASA 
The physicians of this county have organized « medical society. 
INDIAN 


TION.—At the meeting held in December 9, the 
society decided to be governed by the rules of the 

Indiana. 
VALLEY District ‘AL TIoNn.—At 


Indiana State Medical Society. The 
presidents for counties in the district were ap 


MEDICAL ORGANIZATION. 


Muscatine County MEDICAL 

meeting held at ‘Muscatine, December 11. the society, after 
reading the new by-laws, with the clauses objected to three 
county by mutual consent to stand and 


County Mepicat Socirety.—At the annual meet- 
A. Smi 


urer, Dr. J baugh, 
state society, i. G. Lynch, Spaulding. 
Pirmourm County AL 
county met at Lemars, December 12, and the aid of Dr. 
H Cherokee, councilor for the Eleventh Dis- 
a society on the standard plan, with the fol- 
; Dr. Milton W > president; Dr. 
H. Jastrom, Jensen, Dr. G. H Main- 
men, ; Dr. Howard J. W Kingsley, 
treasurer, and Drs. L. Wuesthoff, Struble, A. 
Lemars, and John „Kingsley, censors. 
Maryland. 
Queen ANNe County Mepicat Society of 
the county met at Centerville, Decem 9, and organized a 
county society, of which Dr. James was elected presi- 


borough, Cambridge, a count 

ces Anne, December 12, with a charter A 
following officers were elected: . Charles W. * 
Princess Anne, president; Dr. William F. Hall, 


president; Dr. W. Goldsborough, Princess Anne, secre- 
tary, and Dr. Ralph 1. Hoyt, Oriole, treasurer. 
A. 


Ashby, Baltimore, met with the physicians of Montgomery 
County at Rockville, December 11, delivered an and 
assisted in the organization of a county societ on the stand- 
ard with the following officers: President, Dr. 


Roger 
. tox, Gaithersburg 8 ; Vice- Dr. H B. Had- 
e prings ; 2 


Mississippi. 

Avuprain County Mepicat Society.—This society has 
chartered by the state association, with an initial mem p 
of sixteen, and the following erte Dr. Robert W. 2 
; Dr. Charles T. Varnon, Mexico, vice- 

. Bothwell, secretary. 


Plains, president; Dr. Junius W. Bingham. Pot- 
le, vice-president; Dr. Henry C. Shuttee, West Plains, 
2 and Dr. Henry A. peon, Lanton, treasurer. 
ewtTon County MEDICAL of the 
2 ar wet at Newton, December 14, and organized a county 


188 2 — Jon. A. M. A. 
son, Winamac; Fulton County, Dr. George E. Hoffman, Roches- 
Austria ter; Cass County, Dr. Nelson W. , Logansport, and Car- 
. roll County, Dr. William F. Sharrer, 
Iowa. 
Weaster County Mepicat Socirty.—This society has en- 
— 9 the reorganization of the state society on the standard 
n. 
state 
CLINTON 
ing held i 
elected president; Dr. Herbert R. Sugg, president, and 
Dr. E. L. Martindale, secretary and treasurer, all of Clinton. 
1 The society voted to incorporate, and postponed the discussion 
of the proposed affiliation with the state society until the 
April meeting. 
County Mepicat Socrety.—At a meeting of physi- 
72 cians held in Greenfield, December 17, a county society was 
4 formed on the standard plan, with the following officers: Dr. 
— — — Thomas W. Mulhern, Greenfield, — Dr. John E. Howe, 
Greenfield, yes Dr. McDermid, Fontanelle, 
W sceretary, and Dr. James A. Harper, Jr., Greenfield, delegate 
— — to the state society. 

Union County Mepicat Society.—Dr. Edward E. Dorr, Des 
Moines, councilor for the Seventh District, has organised this 
society, at Creston, on the standard plan, with the following 
officers: President, Dr. Moses B. Reed, Cromwell; vice-presi- 15 
Aar a Zanian Umar = 

Burt County Mepicat Society.—This society was organ- 

ized on the standard plan at Chico, December 19, and the 

following officers were elected: Dr. Oscar Stansbury, Chico, 

7 Dr. Eli A. Kusel, Oroville, _ Dr. 

on the standard plan, with the following officers: Dr. Exeter 

P. Vaux, Santa Cruz, president; Dr. Spencer C. Rodgers, 
Watsonville, vice-president; Dr. Saxon T. Pope, Watsonville, 
a i Dr. James M. C. Cockran, secretary, both of Center- 
Somerset County Mepicat Socirery.—Under the auspices 
of the Medical and Faculty of Maryland, 
sented by Drs. O. Reik, Baltimore, and Brice W. 8- 
Thawley Pratt, Potomac, and Elisha C. Etchison, Gaithersburg. 
session of the Kankakee Valley Medical Society, 

held in Hammond, December 8, it was voted that the organ- 

ization conform to the rules of the American Medical Asso- 

ciation ado 

following v 

4 Lake y, Dr. H. rrer, Hammond; Por- Howe, County MEDICAL AssociaTION.—The physicians of 

County, Dr. Joseph C. Carson, Valparaiso; La Porte the county met at West Plains recently and organized a 

County, Dr. Frederick A. McGrew, La Porte; St. Joseph 

County, Dr. Charles A. Daugherty, South Bend; Starke 

County, Dr. L. Dow Glazebrook, Knox; Marshall County, Dr. 

Novitas B. Aspinall, Plymouth; Newton County, Dr. Theo- 

dore E. Collier, Brook; Jasper County, the late Dr. Israel B. 

Washburn, Rensselaer; Pulaski County, Dr. George W. Thomp- 
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„ all but six of the of the 
ent. G. H. MeNeill, 
Barto Henton, Decatur, vice-president, and Dr. A. Lee Monroe, 
Lawrence, 2 and treasurer. A committee, consisting 
of Drs. G. H. MeNeill, Newton; John B. Bailey, Conshatta; 
A. Lee Monroe, Lawrence, W. 8. Norris, 
Adams, Chunkey’s Station, and I. W. Cooper, Newton, was 


and by-laws. 


Witkes County MepicaL Socirrr.— The 


Ohio. 

Cannot. County Mepicat Socrety.—This society adopted a 
new constitution and by-laws at its meet in Carrollton, 
December 14. Dr. John R. Williams, Carrol was elected 


Sourn Daxora (Seventn District) — 
The organization of this society was at a meeting 
of physicians at Sioux Falls, December 10. The following 
officers were elected: Dr. Stephen Olney, t; Dr. 
Arthur H. Tufts, vice-president; Dr. John secre- 
tary, and Dr. Cora W. Carpenter, treasurer, all of Sioux Falls. 


ized last month at Janesville on the standard plan, fol- 
lowing officers being elected: t, Dr. Ernest C. Helm, 
Beloit; vice-president, Dr O. Sutherland, Janesville; 
secretary, Dr. George W Janesville; treasurer, 
Samuel B. Buckmaster, Janesville, censors, Isaac 
Buckeridge, Beloit; John F. Pember, Janesville, and James 
Mills, Janesville. 


Society.—About twenty physi- 
December 8 
„ secretary 
atertown; William A. Engsberg, Lake 
Milus, and Urban P. Stair, Fort Atkinson, censors. 


Society Proceedings. 
MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 
DENVER. 


Annual Meeting, held in Denver, January 5. 


pr. H. W. McLauthlin read a “Memorial Paper on the Life 
of Dr. Whitehead,” in which he pointed out the great serv- 


: . 8. D. ; 
Dr. W. J. Rothwell, vice-president; Dr. E. J. Rothwell, treas- 
urer; Dr. L. B. Lockard, recording secretary; censors: Drs. 
S. D. Van Meter, L. N. Macomber, I. Perkins, Edward 


- SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS. 


BOSTON SOCIETY FOR MEDICAL 
Special Meeting, held Jan. 7, 1904. 
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first be tried, and if unsuccessful, the 
This 
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ee Spivak, J. M. Blaine, Edward Jackson, Donald Kennedy and 

L. B. Lockard. 

The Results of the Treatment of Congenital Hip Dislocation. 
N W A special meeting was held at the Children’s Hospital for 
North Carolina. the purpose of hearing the report of the orthopedic staff of the 
ee physicians of the hospital signed by Drs. Edward H. Bradford, Robert W. Lovett, 
county met at Wilkesboro, December 9, and a a county . 6. Brackett, John Dane and Augustus Thorndike on the 
Wilkesboro, president; Dr. James M. Turner, Wilkesboro, * and athe — witnessed the 
vice-president, and Dr. M. V. Burrus, secretary and treasurer. physicians 1 yas 
West PHILADELPHIA Bnaxcn OF THE PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 
Mepicat Society.—This society was organized December 26. treated by [xIIRNINNIINII 
Dr. Milton B. Hartzell was elected chairman, and Dr. Charles are not 
A. k. Codman, secretary. * 
South Dakota. 
Boston 
by 
this 
treated 
child 9 
* dealt with the t advance made in anatomie 
Rock County MerpicaL Society.—This society was o the parts, to which the staff of the Children’s 
e contributed much, and the aid to be derived 
of the z-ray, which now makes accurate diagnosis 
disaster or fatality. The conclusions drawn are that congenital 
hip disease is curable. It should be treated in infancy or early 
childhood by manipulative methods, but even at advanced years, 
if less than 10, the manipulative or mechanical method should 
surgical operation should 
success because of the great increase in anatomic knowledge. 
The exact limits for the manipulative method can only be de- 
termined by time. 
— At the request of the staff a committee consisting of Drs. 
David W. Cheever, J. Collins Warren, Charles F. Painter of 
Boston, and Dr. V. P. Gibney of New York was appointed by 
the society to verify the data and pass on the conclusions of 
the report. 
SOUTHERN SURGICAL AND GYNECOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Sizteenth Annual Session, held in Atlanta, Ge., 
ices he rendered the medical profession of Denver as an anato- Dec. 15-17, 1903. 
mist, surgeon and — (Concluded from page 118.) 
‘Dr. Whitehead’s operation for cleft palate a 8 inven Techni sginal Method 
Nl Da. J * . Tot id that in his own hands 
Dr. George B. Packard, in his presidential address, dwelt Wr e N 
on the benefits of the reorganization of the state and county the *ope of the operation was no longer confined, on the one 
hand, to simple puncture and drainage, nor limited, on the 
societies, and suggested that the socicty emulate the example other, to the radical operation of hysterectomy. All the 
iety in building up @ medical library, 2 y J. 
of the St. Paul society 4 P intermediate procedures that were called for by the many 
and in striving to possess a home of its own. pathologic conditions found in a woman’s pelvis found their 
New Officers. most direct route through the vagina. 

There were two vaginal incisions through which the pelvic 
cavity could be reached; one, posterior and the other anterior 
to the cervix. The latter afforded the greater facilities for 
operative procedures, and the one on which he depended almost 

Jackson, and J. M. Burns; delegates to state society: Drs. G. exclusively. The posterior incision is frequently used in con- 
B. Packard, Clarence L. Wheaton and John Chase. The fol- nection with it to secure drainage and in some cases for 
lowing committee was appointed to consider the suggestion of manipulation. The method lent itself to every form of con- 
the president in reference to a library and home: Drs. C. D. servative work on the uterus and its appendages that had been 
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Tubercular Ostitis of the Knee. 


superiority he believed it would grow in favor. 
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adhesions ; 
and, second, the 
the danger of infection 
Significance of and Management of Paralysis of the Del. 
Dr. . S. Brown, Birmingham, Ala., expressed — 
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ful, but he was quite hopeful of making 


that the establishment of con 
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Dr. Barton Coon Hirst, Philadelphia, reported the case 


a woman, 28 years of age, single, who had never been 


She denied ever having led an immoral life, and 
The former had been corrected by u 
yet joined the new urethra 


1111 
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suggested in the trend of recent modern gynecology. The suc- discovered there was only one proposition to be made, namely, 
cessful application of it required patience, experien 
skill, but when once the profession had been convinced 

t the m 
disease. When it became necessary to incise and 

should be done thoroughly and good drainage 
Sane W a case. On the other hand, where he had 
tion of the joint was due to an ostitis that was i or gangrenous vermiform appendix, or one 
of the ends of the bone, often the diseased bone pus, either in its cavity or enclosed in its 
and when it could be easily located and curetted, rer noticed pus in a fallopian ti 

uch conditions, it would appear 

existed as a coincidence and ine 

jar as direct infection from one 

ons 
entirely comfortable. 

Symposium on =e 
Du. Geoace R. Dean, Spartansburg ction of intestine for obstruction due to 
pendicitis a surgical disease, and said al hernia; volvulus, and intussusception re- 
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was 
The most positive indication for operation was very often 
a complicating cystitis, and it was for the relief of this com- 


important operation, but that it was destined to be one of the 
greatest boons modern surgery had to offer suffering mankind. 


Resection of Arteries and End-to-End Union: Experimental 
Research. 


Dr. O. Beverty Caran, St. Joseph, Mo., detailed forty 
experiments on animals, in which different methods of operat- 


1. The death of the endothelial cells following injury to 
arteries and the addition of cell death incident to the trauma 


2. In the resection of arteries and in their suture in con- 
tinuity, the suture should not penetrate the intima, as the 
additional death of endothelial cells incident to passing the 
suture and surrounding it from pressure necrosis might con- 
tribute to the coagulation of blood. . 


Surgical Treatment of “Pulmonary Abscess. 

Dr. Van Buren Knort, Sioux City, Iowa, stated that the 
physical signs common to pulmonary abscess in many cases 
were alone not sufficient to render its exact localization pos- 
sible, and while one might be satisfied in a given case that 
the lung contained an abscess, and from the usual methods of 
examination had decided as to its location, this point should 
be corroborated by the aspirator before proceeding with the 
operation. Two cases of pulmonary abscess were reported. 

The treatment of these cases by other than methods 
promises little, and as the complications of gangrene, empyema 
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Attention was called to the fact 
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was lessened by the production of an 
artificial hydremia. Normal NaCl solution might be used 
either by hypodermoclysis or per rectum, the former being 


He believed it was almost impossible for ‘a gunshot wound 


circumstances, in addition to the repair of any intraperitoneal 
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treatment for enlarged prostate, and was only applicable to and bronchiectasis so seriously increased the mortality, even 
properly selected cases. in the hands of the best operators, it would appear that a 

The most frequent cause of death following this operation plea made for early operative relief of patients suffering with 
was uremia, pulmonary abscess was not inconsistent with the facts. 
aminations were t ys. e next grea 
danger was sepsis, and in the presence of an infected bladder The wi: 141 A lhe 1 and Their Re- 

De. Aurnun E. Hertzier, Kansas City, Mo., said the 
stomata were declared to be artefacts, for the reason that they 

lication that the various palliative measures were most fre curred only when the peritoneum was treated with a silver 
ane tly employed. The 3 4 satisfactory treatment for this nitrate solution. They did not appear when dilute solutions 
complication was drainage, and this was best brought about Were injected into the peritoneal cavity of the living animal. 
by perineal prostatectomy. Stone was a frequent complica- ee that the universal reference 
tion of enlarged prostate, and should always be sought for 0 the deposit produced when a serous membrane was treated 
and removed during the operation. The incision for a pros- with silver as an albuminate of silver was an error. No such 
tatectomy, when too extensive, caused various complications. substance existed. What was formed was in all probability 
Hemorrhage was an occasional complication, but its dangers 2 silver chlorid produced by the action of the chlorin in the 
had doubtless been overestimated. A serious objection to the 
suprapubic operation was the extensive injury done to the 
bladder; while the most difficult problem connected with the 
perineal operation was how to avoid injury to the rectum. 

As sequele of prostatectomy, he mentioned impotence and 
incontinence or dribbling. A communication between the 
urethra and the rectum was one of the sequele met with 828 
occasionally. Epididymitis often followed prostatectomy, 
sometimes Ni — as to require the removal through the elastic layer, and between 

42 The author believed some failures were bound to follow this absorption of .7 por cent. NaCl solution took. place } 
904 1 per cent. were absorbed more slowly. Certain solu 
DISCUSSION. 

had operated on thirty-one 
or two cases without a death, without complications or 
sequele, but since then in operating on these cases a death 
would occur after every few cases. He had had four deaths, so 
far as he could determine, after having operated on forty cases. the more rapid and certain. 

In only one of these was death due to the operation per se. Applying these researches to t 

The discussion was further participated in by Drs. C. E. the fallacy of normal salt irri 
Ruth, Charles A. Powers, John P. Lord, Archibald McLaren, using this fluid the toxins were 
William Jepson, D. S. Fairchild, i = more rapidly. The logical treatment was to employ those 
whom gave as roseate a view of the results following prosta- means which retarded absorption. The production of an arti- 
tectomy by any particular route as had been reported by ficial hydremia might be accomplished either by the injection 
some surgeons. of the salt solution under the skin or per rectum. Formalin 

in the strength indicated was safe, as had been previously 
— 
Diagnosis. 
ing were adopted. Dr. T. E. Porrer, St. Joseph, Mo., after reviewing the sub- 
His conclusions were as follows: ject, said that the most probable cause of infection of the 
gall bladder was through the blood of the portal system; and 
² source we not only had the catarrhal and parenchy 
inflicted from operative measures for the repair of the injury matous inflammations, with occasionally empyema, but some- 
probably furnished the necessary nucleo-albumin needed for times malignancy caused by the presence of stones. 
the production of the chemical process of coagulation of the Among the most prominent symptoms he mentioned tender- 
blood. ness immediately under the ninth intercostal cartilage, saying 
that this symptom was as valuable as tenderness in the region 
of McBurney’s point in cases of appendicitis. This tenderness 
might extend down for two or three inches. To elicit it, one 
should press the fingers up under the ribs and require the 
patient to take a deep inspiration. The patient would com- 
3. The most rigid aseptic technic should be followed in plain of pain, and if the fingers were held firmly, the act of 
surgical work on the arteries. inspiration was instantly stopped as though there had been a 
sudden attack of pleurisy. 
The Treatment of Posterior Perforations of the Fixed Portions 
of the Duodenum. 

Du. J. E. Summers, In., Omaha, in a paper on this subject, 
said that retroperitoneal perforations of the duodenum were 
of such infrequent occurrence that little attention had been 
directed toward their treatment. 

of either the stomach or duodenum, which perforated both 
walls, to be limited to those organs. Therefore, under such 
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cae perspiration, but rarely fails to reduce the temperature Another very effective combination is: 


= hour. It may be repeated without any untoward 
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Pilocarpin in Pueumonia. 


to E. Curtin, in The Lancet, pilocarpin is of great 


10 


i 
10 


form of 


It stimulates the flow of saliva and cleans the tongue. 


must be 
methods 
N eczema covers larger areas a dusting powder is of 
7 
M. Ft. pulvis. Sig.: To be used locally several times a day. 
As a salve in these forms of acute eczema the following is 
of service: 
.: Apply locally; or: 
; : Apply locally. 
the following lotion containing 
| nee in checking the itching: 
| 
externally applied; or as a salve 
| 
{36 
the breathing and pleuritic pain in pneu- reren 70 
monia. It seems also to hasten resolution. Its effects are so Olei lini | 
produced by exciting glandular secretion. He administers it Aq. leis, AA, )).... u 00 
4 
²˙ q 
Liq. pet rolati ad.......................§i 30 
M. Ft. unguentum. Sig.: Apply locally. 
Erysipelas. 

In Med. Rev. of Reviews Smolitcheff states that erysipeia« 
in . Dobne can be treated locally with success by employing a remedy 
in M He has f which is readily absorbed by the skin, and which is powerful 
in the fever, and enough to kill the active organism, the streptococcus, or at 
ducing ion due to least to prevent its further activity. The remedy must at 


to a public school without the submission of the latter to 
vaccination as required by the state statute, attention was 
called to various provisions of the state constitution in an 
effort to establish a conflict between the statute and the funda- 
mental law. First among these provisions, was one that, “The 
legislature shall provide for the maintenance and support of 
the 
of 
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might be should make effectual 


Homer W 
4 *Diagnosis of Acute Lobar Pneumonia. Stephen Smith Burt. 


proposed in the Society of Medical Jurisprudence against 


importance. It is only in especial cases and mainly in degen- 
erates that it may be absent, though there may be mechanical 


conditions preventing its recognition, such as a great develop- 
ment of fat, shortness of patellar tendon, etc. The heel 

is now recognized as a constant reflex in health, 
but exceptions occur to a somewhat greater degree than with 
the knee 5 for instance, may prevent it, 
especially sciatic neuritis, and the mechanical conditions above 
noticed. Alcoholism, diabetes, and other affections, may cause 
its disappearance, so that it is not of invariable significance 
as a symptom of spinal disease. As to the skin reflexes, he 
notices rly the occurrence of the Babinski reflex in 
certain spinal disorders, but recognizes also that it is not of 
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Constitutionality of Compulsory Vaccination Laws—The lessened, for persons would be likely to hesitate about furnish- 
Second Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New York ing necessary medicines and other commodities and rendering 
says that, in the case of Viemeister vs. White, where the first- services if it involved the danger of review by another board, 
mentioned party sought to compel the admission of his child with power to disallow claims on the ground that the dis- 
ease was not within the statute, or the goods furnished were 
not necessary. And the court is of the opinion that the allow- 
ance by the township board of health, which is identical with 
the township board in townships, was designed to be final, and 
where the law imposes the liability on counties it was intended 
that the allowance by the township board should bind the board 
of supervisors as to the character of the disease, the necessity, 
and the fitness of the articles and services furnished and ren- 
dered, as well as the fact that they were furnished. The ques- 
tion of the ability of the patient to pay is also foreclosed by 
the allowance by the township board. While the board did not 
keep, in a book of its own, an account of items furnished each 
person, the court holds that it was a sufficient compliance with 
the statute that they had before them and allowed such item- 
ized accounts, and rendered such an account in this case. The 
requirement to keep and render an account was met when the 
board was able to render the itemized and separate statement 
required by statute. There was a bill for $149.50 for attend- 
ance on patients and consultation with other physicians allowed 
to the health officer of the township. While no direction to 
perform these services was given by the board, the court deems 
it enough that they knew that they were being rendered, ap- 
peared to have acquiesced, and afterward allowed the bill. 
Gurrent Medical Literature. * 
AMERICAN. 
Titles marked with an asterisk (*) are abstracted below. 
Medical Record, New York. 
January . 
no specific guaranty. 1 *A Plea for Justice to the Consumptive. 8. A. Knopf. 
2 *The Diagnostic Significance of Certain Reflexes and Tendon 
Phenomena. H. Oppenheim. 
3 *Commentaries on Lues and as Subcatabolic Diseases. 
1. Tuberculosis.—Knopf’s paper is a plea for the tuberculous 
patient as against the too prevalent phthisiophobia of the 
day. He severely criticises the action of the New York Legis- 
lature in enacting the Goodsell-Bedell law against the estab- 
lishment of sanatoriums for this class of cases, and the deci- 
sion of the Marine Hospital Bureau making tuberculosis a 
dangerous contagious disease. He also gives especial atten- 
tion to one or two recent papers which have charged victims 
of tuberculosis with possessing criminal tendencies, and 
ment, and they were again disallowed. The items presented brings forward evidence from high authorities against any 
treatment of typhoid fever cases within the township. The the 
above-mentioned enactment. 
health, the board of health of the township where such person almost universal occurrence of the knee phenomenon and its 
EES provision in the manner in 
which they should judge best for the safety of the inhabitants 
by providing nurses and other assistance and necessaries, etc., 
whieh should be at the charge of the person himself or thgse 
liable for his support, if able; otherwise as a charge of the 
county; provided, that the health board should keep and render 
an itemized and separate statement of expenses incurred in so 
caring for each person. The health board, the Supreme Court 
says, has large discretionary powers, made necessary by the 
fact that it is an emergency board. When it has reason to fear 
danger from diseases which are generally recognized as com- 
municable and dangerous to the public health, a court may be 
justified in taking judicial notice that the disease is within the 
statute, which in plain terms includes all diseases where there invariable occurrence. It is occasionally found in atonic 
is danger to the public health from a threatened spread of the conditions of the musculature, as well as the hypotonic. Coin- 
disease. Within‘reasonable bounds, at least, it says, the health cident lesions of certain cerebral tracts or areas may prevent 
officer’s conclusion that a disease is communicable, and is a its occurrence, nor can we assume that its appearance indi- 
menace to public health, must be conclusive; otherwise the cates an anatomic change in the pyramidal tracts, as it may be 
efficiency of health officers and boards would be seriously occasionally demonstrated after epileptic attacks. Peripheral 
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yet be 
pulmonary signs are 
definite and there is no expectoration. 
New York Medical Journal. 
January 2. 


eases of the Stomach. Alde N 
7 1 for Infectious Disease of the Uterus and Uterine 
n 


H. C. Deaver. 
8 »The tment of the Cardiac Toxemia of Pneumonia. Henry 


L. E r. 

9 *Some Investigations of a Bacterial Treatment of Tuberculosis. 
(To be continued.) 8 J. Maher. 

10 *The Surgery of the ‘ les B. N 

11 The Ocu Complications of Mumps. J. H. Woodward. 


F 


the common duct, with the dangerous consequences likely to 
follow; (3) the prevention of severe attacks of colic and 
cystitis; (4) stoppage of calculus formation; (5) the fact 
that latent cases are by no means free from danger, so that 
recovery from one attack of colic is no evidence that another 
one will not occur or that other stones may not remain behind 
or chronic cholecystitis persist; (6) it seems to be the general 
experience that in the latent cases while the patient does not 
have symptoms pointing directly to the bile they 
are afflicted with various dyspeptic complaints which can be 
entirely and completely removed by operation. 

6. Stomach Surgery.—-Vanderveer describes the methods of 
operation in stomach surgery, more especially gastro-enteros- 
tomy, and gives his own conclusions based on a variety and 
number of operations as follows: 
au con be to all Binds and conditions 
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2. It preferable thet of of, 
stomach, in many cases, the | mortality being 

possibility of the extension of | with 
3. Next to I belleve gastrectomy be the 
most reasonable and sat —y a ty this operation will 
necessarily be limited to but n E atten- 
tion should be paid to removal of the lymphatic as in this 
rests much of the perma success non. 
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8. Pneumonia.—The prime factor in pneumonia is a 
with obstruction in the pulmonary circuit. 
cardiac asthenia with a liability to marked changes 
right heart and far-reaching degenerative 
muscle, with heart clots and vasomotor 


FFS 


9 
to the use of diffusible stimulants in these cases. 


of the milk of a consumptive cow, and his employment of its 
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disease or poliomyelitis with paralysis of the toes may also 
prevent its appearance. In conclusion, he calls attention to 
a phenomenon which in significance is very close to the Babin- 
ski 
ser 
f 
or grow 
skin on the inner surface of the leg, either no reflex P| 7. Pelvic Infection.—Deaver the 
ment will follow or a flexion of the toes will result. uterine infecti nd ; 
pathologic conditions, that is, 83 2 * protests against 
stead of the plantar flexion of 4 emer vagina in cases of 
served. This reflex differs 
the source 
extensor hal 
but also the tibialis anticus and often the extensor digitorum 
communis and the peronei. The contraction of the extensors 
for the foot is physiologic when examining the plantar reflex, 
and the pathologic reflex is only known through the contrac- 
of treatment in 
catabolism and 
forms of appendicitis, and surgery must be performed. In 
infection from gonorrhea and dermoid cysts and from inter- 
ligamentary and ovarian cysts, he is in the habit of perform- | 
ing supravaginal hysterectomy. He considers 
fectious cases with dense adhesions the ideal 
it thoroughly removes all the diseased condi 
of the pelvis is left with a serous covering by 
the apposed serous surfaces together. 
treat- 
ment must be prompt, radical and sustaining. Elsner pro- 
; testa inst the indiscriminate use of nitroglycerin in these 
5. Gallstones.—Curtis sums up the advantages of operation 8 it aggravates the lowered 2 tension from 
before grave infection has taken place in: (1) The avoidance paralysis of the vasomotors. There are three remedies which 
of such accidents and the improvement of existing inflamma. promptly meet the indications. These are strychnia, digitalis 
tory conditions; (2) the removal of the stone before it enters and suprarenal extract. The first two should be used hypo- 
dermically. The latter acts on the heart and the blood vessels 
favorably, and not on the vasomotor center, and may be used 
" r in regard 
22 
spirit of ether, aromatic spirit of ammonia, compound spirit 
of lavender and tincture of valerium are recommended, giving 
15 drops of ‘each every fifteen minutes, and also doses of 
caffein and spartein sulphate, 4 grain of the latter and 
4 to 6 grains of the former, every two, three or four hours. 
In the faithful administration of ethereal stimulants he has 
great confidence, and some of his colleagues have had equally 
good results. 

9. Tuberculosis.—Maher’s article, of which only the first 
part appears in this issue, is of interest. He describes his 
experiments with a special bacillus cultivated from the whey 
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somewhat similar to those of adults. 
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phenomenon, etc., are 
(The article is to be 

27 


refers to Fenger's suggestion 
rom obstruction in the biliary pas- 
a bending or kinking of the ducts. The 
which appear to have been 
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with a forceps devised on the principle of Grünwald's down- 


January 2. 
——— Removed from the Left Bronchus. John C. 
34 


. Welborn. Death Returns. B. F. Lyle. 
— The Successful Treatment of Genevchen.” A. H. 1 


S"Thyrold. (Continued. E. Merrill Ricketts 
33. Foreign Body in the Bronchus.—Oliver reports the case 


r in this ciass of cases: 


. La should al be resorted t hen 1 


has been removed. 


after 
4 is t 115 Sit of 
cheotom 0 vlew t an 
2 to 


racheotomy wound may be permitted to close, or even be 
Lr in case the fore has 


closed b remo 

5. Stiiching the edges of the t © the integument is to be 
preferred to the tracheotomy t tube in — 1 in which exploration has 

been successful in removing the fore ign body. 

6. Tracheotomy is by no means always necessary in cases of 
foreign bodies located at or near the bifurcation of the trachea. 
yee expu will occur 2 many s cases unless the 

body is rough or jagged. Se remove such ty 


stramenta ald through an opening in the trachea are urgently in- 
St. Louis Medical Review. 
December 26. 

37 *Goat Milk in Infant Feeding. John Zahorsky. 
37. Goat Milk for Infant Feedmg. Zahorsky has investi- 
the dietetie value of goat’s milk, reviewing the opinions 
of authorities and experiences with it. He concludes that it 
resembles cow’s milk in its composition, and is suitable for in- 
fant feeding. That infants digest it is well attested, while 


the possibilities of getting it fresh and uncontaminated give it 
a distinct advantage over cow’s milk for infant feeding. 


John 


41 te. in which the Female Chara 
Predomine for 11 » Penis and the 
Vv ormation of a 
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40 Wan Nomenclature: Suggestions for Its Improvement. 
41 »Catarrhal Enteritis in — - Pelvic Disease, with 


Ovarian Grafting, Robert 
6. 


44° and Crime: A Medicolegal Study. Charles G. 
tllocular Ovarian 82 
40 lam us. 


41. Catarrhal Enteritis in Women. —Gillmore describes a 
class of cases in which the principal symptoms are anemia and 
neurasthenia with a subjective impression of disorder in the 


diet, regulation of the bowels by some form of cascara, and if 


consisting of 
naphthol, and hydrastis. 
yet he has not employed it to any extent. In 
insists on the importance of examining the stools in obscure 
cases which come to the gynecologist for relief. 


42.—See abstract in Tue Jounx At, Oct. 17, 1903, p. 980. 


but the sensory or moral disease is limited and only attacks 
isolated points. He concludes that where guilt is evident 
pregnancy can hardly be an excuse, but is quite permissible to 
invoke pregnancy as an attenuating factor in certain cases. 


Annals of Surgery, Philadelphia. 
December. 


47 *Method of Suturing the Prolapsed Kidney. Augustin H. 


48 *The G rr nd the Gravity Pad in Pelvic 

49 Traumatic E ohn C. McCoy. 

30 *On the esulte Obtalnable 

fections of the Stomach. Joh 


31 ingestion! 88 Following for Reducible 
inal Hernia to a E I Small Intestine Caught 


EL Gunshot Wound of the Cervical Portion of the 
Spina Report of Case in which ay Fy was Se- 
cured, with. Ability, to Walk. . 8. Pilcher B. Onaf. 


nto the ‘Temperature Relation. 
cxisting in Shock. 


Guy C nnaman. 
te in in the Circle of Willie. With the Report of a 
n which the Communicating Arteries were Absent. 
Walter” C. Howe. 
47. Kidney Suture.—Goelet’s article gives his methods of 
treatment which have been more or less detailed elsewhere. He 


kidney near together. In the Goelet suture the apex of 
triangle is below, the ends of the suture emerg- 
on the surface farther apart from each other and 


Goelet suture does not include the lower pole, which is left 
normally free, and it includes a larger area of surface. Goelet 
uses silkworm gut and instead of burying the suture in the 
muscle he brings it to the surface and ties over a pad of gauze. 

48. Gause-Bearing Tape and Gravity Pad. The gauze-bearing 
tape as used by Fisher is a piece of white tape about an inch 
and a half in width and of variable length (three or four 
feet), armed at one end with a long, blunt-pointed needle or 
bodkin. On this tape the gauze sponges in a laparotomy may 


— 
continued. ) 
ll bladder about its middle. 
ation. In such cases from this ex- 
colic, but it left a sensation of dragging, in the hypochron- = 
drium which prevents considering the success perfect. 1 —— — enteritis which is relieved by 
: 28. Chronic Sphenoidal Sinusitis.—Rogers describes his meth- proper treatment. He thinks that it is usually due to dietetic 
ods of diagnosing and treating chronic sphenoidal sinusitis. errors. Its pathology is rather obscure, as it is rarely fatal. 
He uses a probe for diagnosis, passing it in a direct continuous The diagnosis is usually assured by ocular examination of the 
line from the inferior nasal spine to the middle part of the tools. The treatment consists: 1, in a selected but 
middle turbinate, not allowing it to go anterior to this ine. imal 
If the probe passes in a greater distance than 7.5 cm. it is there is a tendency to obstinate constipation or too free move- 
either in the sphenoid, brain cavity or naso-pharynx. If it ments, using high colon flushing with mildly alkaline water or 
goes over the turbinate in the middle part, in the direct line normal saline, followed by a quart of water containing 8 ee. 
mentioned, one is certainly in the sphenoidal cavity. In open- ot normal fluid extract of hydrastis. He has had good results 
ing it he removes the anterior part of the middle turbinate 
and then fractures and removes the remainder, leaving a free 
and easy approach to the sphenoidal opening. He does not 
use adrenalin solution except in the after-treatment. In ten 
days he proceeds to open the sinus, which is done under cocain, 
cutting forceps, but with shorter jaws. His method has given [iS 
complete relief in eleven cases, the notes of which are reported. 44. Pregnancy and Crime.—Cumston discusses the effects of ' 
A more extensive operation, such as that of Jansen and Luc Ptegnancy on the mental and moral condition of females. He 
by way of the antrum of Highmore, has not been necessary thinks the judgment and will power may be partially affected, 
in a single case, since he has devised this method. 
Cincinnati Lancet-Clinic. 
noted in the title and refers to several others in his experience. 
He thinks the following conclusions express the rational 
— 
53 1 
says the essential differences between the Brodel suture used 
by Cullen of Baltimore and published in American Medicine, 
Aug. 2, 1902 (see THe JouRNAL, xxxix, Aug. 16, 1902, p. 396), 
and his own are: 1. That the apex of the triangle formed by 
the Brodel suture is above, the ends emerging on the surface of 
the 
the 
ing 
brought out and tied on the external surface. 2. The 
sutures are placed at a greater distance apart, the lower suture 
at the lower pole, and they include less area of surface. The 
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heart, liver, kidneys and lungs. Postopera- 
tive pneumonia seems to be about as frequent after one kind of 
anesthesia as the other; the absence of postoperative nausea, 

by 


emergencies. There are many cases where local anesthesia 
is mar contraindicated, but he holds that it should be 
used as an to, if 
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pressure 
(¢) A sufficient fall in body 
temperature can cause a decrease in the 
a marked fall in blood 
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rate, thus limiting or preventing shock. 
, rise of temperature causes a rise of blood 

he respiratory rate (reduced in shock), thus ameliorating 
symptoms. Thus of the three factors temperature takes 
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5 Is Conservatiem in Pelvic Infection? John O. Polak. 
t of Occipito-posterior Positions of the Vertex. 


J 
58 A Case of Inversio Uteri lis Reduced Modified 
s Method. Max W. Myer. we 
60, “Pacey and Treatment of Gonorrhea in Women. A. P. 


56. Conservation in Pelvic Infection.—Polak believes in early 
intervention in pelvic infection; there is a time, could we but 
recognize it, when intervention will prevent further invasion. 
with 79 cases, several of which he reports, 
he thinks that the best chance of saving life and minimizing 
the sequele is obtained by proper surgery, and he has found 
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Pryor’s iodin treatment of great value in these cases. Of 
70 patients operated on, 58 have been kept under observation 
from six months to three years, and 5 reoperated on; 52 have 
had no further surgical treatment, and 39 of this number are 
practically recovered, having no pain or gross lesion requiring 
any attention. None have had subsequent pelvic peritonitis. 
Six complained of severe dysmenorrhea, but are free from pain 
between periods. Four in which the lesions were of gonococcal 
origin, while having no pain, complain of menorrhagia and have 
large, thickened and more or less fixed uteri, while $ women 
have appreciable thickening in one tube. Of the 9 gonorrheal 


instilled into the urethra and also used in the uterine cavity. 
Curettage of the uterus is not advisable in the acute stages 
when the tubes and ovaries are infected. In the stage 
methylene blue or urotropin may be used, and a plain diet 

rest 


pain. Much must be left to Nature but she is frequently unable 
to cope successfully with the infection until the peritoneum 
is reached and an exudate thrown out which, for the time being, 
prevents further inroads. Then the intervention of the surgeon 
and removal of the diseased organ is called for. 


Therapeutic Gazette, Detroit. 
December 15. 


Its Trea t 
Charles 


Croupous Pneumonia. 
with rbenate of Creosote. J. A. and . 


Mont 
61 *Thirty Sears’ Experience with Crude Petroleum as a Thera 


utle t. A. D. e 
62 g Quest of Priority as to Childbed Fever — Holmes vs. 
Semmelweis. Simon Baruch. 
2 Headache as a Symptom and Its Treatment. Ellice M. 2 
The Oll- massage Treatment of Abdominal Tuberculosis. 
can Turner. 


60. Pneumonia.—Scott and Montgomery have experimented 
with the use of creasote in the treatment of this disease, and 
find that it causes no stomach irritation and that the degree of 
toxemia, in all cases, barring the fatal ones, was mild. That 
in the cases treated, ses were common but had no 
relation to the crisis or mortality. That the mortality per- 
centage (14.9) secured in 67 cases treated with carbonate of 
creosote does not corroborate the unusually low figures of 
Wilcox, Van Zandt and others, nor does it prove that the results 
are due to the treatment by creosote carbonate, as equatty good 
results have been secured in past years by other methods. The 
study of the clinical effects of carbonate of creosote should be 
continued, the dosage increased and the effect on the toxemia 
carefully watched. Brief reports are given of the fatal cases. 

61. Crude Petroleum.—Binkerd has used the finest grade of 
crude petroleum and with the best results in all forms of acute 
affections of the respiratory tract in his practice at West 
Monterey, Pa. It relieves the labored and stridulous breathing, 

disappears and expectoration is facilitated, the fever 
subsides and the patient goes on to convalescence and prompt 
recovery. He experimented on himself when in bad health from 
malassimilation, hemorrhoids and rectal prolapse, naing crude 
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be strung. It has the advantage of doing away with the 
The 
cases refusing operation during the acute attack, all have come 
for this purpose. under observation in one or more attacks of pelvic peritonitis, 
50. Gastric Surgery.— Murphy discusses the various operative and 2 have well-defined pus tubes. 
measures in gastric surgery and sees much encouragement in 59. Gonorrhea in Women.—Stoner holds that gonorrhea, whiie 
the results. He reviews the experience and technic of different persistent and invading infection, is in the majority of cases 
operators and tabulates their results at different times since overcome by the antitoxic elements of the cells, and may be 
the operations were first performed. He emphasizes the im- called u self-limited disease. During the early stages cleanli- 
portance of the prophylaxis of gastric carcinoma by early atten- ness and rest are best. The trouble is generally over-treated. 
tion and operation in case of gastric ulcer, etc. If the patient can be placed in bed and given a liquid diet and 
53. Local Anesthesia.—Connell’s article is a general review of the infected parts kept thoroughly cleansed by sterile water, 
the subject of local anesthesia by various methods. He points the results will be better than those obtained by some of the 
out its advantages as follows: 1. The removal of the danger of more active measures often employed. This use of sterile water 
death on the table; 2, the avoidance of after-effects of general does not imply the vaginal douche, which he thinks in many 
cases helps to spread the infection. During the first few days 
no further treatment is necessary except rendering the urine 
neutral and less irritating. After the second week a 2 to 4 per 
cent. solution of protargol or 15 per cent. of argyrol may be 
fecal vomit. The patient being conscious, he is able to assist 
the operator. The number of assistants is reduced by one, 
though it may be convenient to have others at hand to meet 
eee absolutely, or at least avoid hard manual labor during the 
thesia in many cases where the latter is commonly employed. first week or ten days. Should the infection extend to the 
64. Shock.—According to Kinnaman's experiments and uterus the tubes are almost sure to be involved. If salpingitis 
studies shock must not be considered as due to a lowering or develops, rest in bed becomes imperative. Frequent hot douches, 
exhaustion of one bodily function, but the composite result of ice bags or turpentine stupes should be utilized to control the 
—— 
56 
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Merck’s Archives, New York. 

December. * 

1 and Its Alkaloid Pilocarpin. J. French. 
> Palmer. 
Denver Medical Times. 

December. 

135 The Perfected Treatment of Fibroid Tumors of the Uterus. 
Lewis 8. Me 


Murtry. 
ae > the Recovery of the Incipient and Acute Insane. 
ou 
ilitic Lesions of the Eye. Edward Jackson. 
The Burcical Anatomy Involved in Resection of the Cervical 
Sympathetic. H. DB. Niles. * 3 


Old Dominion Journal, Richmond. 
December. 
139 Robert F. 
onsumpt ion. H. H. Levy. 
12 Soe! Crawford. J. Shelton Horsley 
148 Taking Cold. W. K. McCoy. 
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1 *Observa 
Carstairs 
Douglas. 
James E. 


H. Sawyer. 
3 »The Stage of Invasion in Measles. R. W. 
Rema Chloroma. 


$ Some son a Case 

„On the Relation of the Argyll- 
is. J. Michell rke. 

6 *On Sudden Heart Failure in Toxemic Conditions, with a 

2 al Reference to Diphtheria and HBeri-beri. Arthur 

ey. 

7 A_Case of Complete Ophthalmoplegia Occurring During 
ng B. W. 

Five Cases Apparently Direct Infec- 


Marsden. 
Peverell 8. Hichens. 
Phenomenon to 


8 *Acute tism : 
tion. E. Sydney Hawthorne. 
1. Diabetic Coma.— discusses the causes of diabetic 


tive disturbance, vomiting, abdominal pain, muscle weakness 
and drowsiness passing into coma, and showing the symp- 
tom of “air hunger” described by Kussmaul. Death may occur 
in twenty-four hours. Other forms such as that after fatigue, 
and that with ataxia and confused speech, are less important. 
He considers it an acid intoxication. The acid probably acts 
by diminishing the alkalescence of the blood and preventing 
the normal elimination of carbonic acid by the lungs. The 
patient may be actually cyanosed. It is this interference 
with the internal respiration that gives rise to the dyspnea 
noticed in the disorder. Other causes have been suggested, 
but he does not credit them as being generally effective. The 
only rational line of treatment is the introduction into the 
system of an alkali, using either large doses of sodium bicar- 
bonate by the mouth or, better still, administering it hypo- 
dermically or intravenously. Cases have been reported where 
benefit occurred from this treatment, and it should be tried 
in all grave cases. Other treatments such as the gluconic 
acid treatment of Schwarz of Prague, which has been reported 
successful, and the use of phenol, suggested by Lepine, are also 
mentioned. This latter has not, however, been very successful. 

2. The Temperature in Coma. A study of the temperature in 
different conditions of coma is taken up by Sawyer, who finds 
that the observation of the body temperature in the comatose 
state is of considerable value in the prognosis, though of com- 
paratively little use in helping to diagnose the cause of the 
condition, excepting under special conditions. In some cases, 
however, where the cause is not evident, an examination of the 
temperature chart will sometimes clearly indicate its nature, 
as, for example, it may aid in differentiating between uremic 
coma and that due to cerebral hemorrhage. In the former 
there is apt to be a’ rise of temperature; in the latter usually 
an earlier fall and later reaction. If the temperature is above 
normal soon after the onset of coma, even only two or three 
degrees Fahrenheit, then the prognosis is nearly always un- 
favorable. A very low temperature of 95 or 96 at this period 
usually indicates a fatal termination, as it is generally de- 
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pendent on a large cerebral hemorrhage or some other serious 
injury to the brain. 

3. Measles.—Marsden reports cases where the prodromal 
symptoms were irregular, quoting also von Jurgensen, who 
says they may be practically absent. In tivo cases exan- 
them appeared the sixth day from the onset of the pyrexia, 
while in one case the first indication of the illness occurred 
the ninth day preceding the eruption. It is evident that the 


selected, of syphilis, 28 of which were cerebral, the pupils 
reacted well to light and accommodation in 25. In 4 the re- 
action to light was feeble or sluggish, but with normal 
accommodation. In 2 there was a unilateral reflex pupillary 
rigidity, but 1 of these had an old optic atrophy which had to 
be considered and in not one of the whole number was the 
Argyll-Robertson phenomenon present in complete form. In 
his last 40 cases of tabes dorsalis he found this reflex pupil- 
lary rigidity in 77 per cent., and in 88 per cent. of the cases 
only was there a history of syphilis. It also occurred in 
6 patients in both eyes and one unilaterally who positively 
denied syphilis, such denial, however, does not exclude it. He 
thinks, therefore, that it is an evidence of further degenerative 


portant sign of disease than has been previously 

6. Heart Failure in Toxemic Conditions. 
alyzed several hundred cases each of diphtheria and beri-beri 
in reference to the heart symptoms and concludes: 


1. Beri-berl and diphtheria have a marked 9 action 
on the heart muscle, which frequently causes fatal circulavory 
beri-beri and diphtheria resemble other 


often cause —1— neuritis, and also other tozemie 


such as typhoid fever, plague and acute tism, which do 
or rarely give rise to peripheral neuritis. 3. Beri-beri and diph- 
theria are the diseases r excellence in wh sudden fatal heart 
failure 4. rt muscle tion is not a secon- 
dary result of neuritis of the vagus rt-muscle degenera- 
tion takes P as a rule, before skeletal-muscle tion, and 
is the result probably of direct act of the toxin and not a sec- 
ry result of nerve c 6. 8 failure does not 
indicate a sudden lesion, but rather is the result of a ey 
increasing heart w ess from cardiac musc „ whi 
= precipitated by any sudden exertion, more tly 
result of the ob my of “all or nothing,” the transition from 
“all” to “nothing” being — 412 The cardiac physical 
in beri-beri closely resemble t found in diphtheria and are 
paramount importance in prognosis and treatment. 


8. Rheumatism.— Hawthorne reports five cases of rheumatism 
occurring in or near one house in the same family in which 
the ordinary causes of the disease could not be found and 
under the circumstances it seemed to indicate direct personal 
infection. 

ovem 
9 The Clinical Signs and Pathological Changes in a Case of 


10 *The Mechanism of T 


rigem Neura 4 
11 Case of Chronic Nephritis with Ascites and Repeated Para- 


centesis. Archibald A. Hamilton. 
12 Notes on Case of Ly 


or 
— Some Unusual Features. J. M. 
13 5 Due to Pulmonary 


Jour. A. M. A. 
136 
187 stage of invasion of measles may be of variable duration, and 
138 the question is whether this variability is independent of or 
at the expense of the stage of incubation. Theoretically, one 
would look for absence of the prodromal stage in mild cases 
and the prolonged prodromal stage in severe ones. In both 
these cases with slight prodromata the attack was severe. 
4. Chloroma.—Aftér reporting a case with microscopic exam- 
ination and briefly redescribing a case reported by Dunlop, 
Hichens discusses the symptoms and the nature of the disease. 
He rather favors the opinion of Byrom Bramwell that it may 
be a sort of lymphatic leukemia, a manifestation of the same 
n ** disorder, but characterized by solid deposits. 
Titles marked with an aste (*) are abstracted below. Clinical 
lectures, single case reports and trials of new drugs and artificial 5. Argyll-Robertson Pupil.—From a study of the phenomenon 
foods are omitted unless of exceptional general interest. Clarke suggests that previous syphilitic affections do not seem 
ritish ical 1 to be sufficient without some further change to lead to the 
— 26. presence of the Argyll- Robertson phenomenon. In 37 cases, not 
coma, more especially the typical form beginning with diges- 5 at work within the nervous system. It does not 
sarily occur with the ordinary visceral lesions of the disease. 
This degenerative process is to be regarded in most cases as a 
parasyphilitic one, though in a certain proportion proof may 
be wanting and there is possibly some other unknown cause. 
It may remain stationary at the early stage without further 
development for a long period. If the observations are cor- 
rect the Argyll- Robertson phenomenon is even a more im- 
mpho-sarcoma Pre- 
Mason. 
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17 Notes on rr 
Gangrene o Kidney. 
A ye A, Widespread Interstitial Myositis in a Child. W. F. 


10. Facial Neuralgia. Hawkes reviews the theories of facial 


naturally indicated treatment would be the removal of the 
root of the gas- 


Removal of the ganglion itself, he thinks, is unnecessary. He 
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as Hart. 
Municipal Sewerage. 5 Con tinued.) Fred Smith. 
(Continued. ) . J. Simpson. 


24 Notes on Operations — lens Ascites and 
pliallstones W. J. Niblock. 
38 8 Carcinoma of the Liver. E. F. Gordon Tucker. 
* demic mee Catarrhal — in Buxar Central Jail. 
* dice at it Port Blair, Andaman AM 
28 Liver Chill as a 118 , Disease in the +e ( be 
An Attack Gallstones lapse; Death. J. T. Calvert. 
The Life- 33 the Guinea-worm. Arthur Powell. 
ry Presenting All the Signs of Ovarian Cyst. 


rhagia Successfully Treated with Supra- 


Absence of Spleen. R. D. 
34 Malaria: As Seen in the Andamans Penal Settlement. (To be 
continued.) Ernest E. Waters. 

33. Visceral Transposition with Absence of Spleen.—Saigol’s 
case was that of a private soldier aged 24, who was apparently 
suffering from slight catarrhal jaundice. Transposition was 
diagnosed during life, but thought to be only partial. The 
patient came the second time to the hospital suffering from 
malarial fever and succumbed from a malignant type of the 
disease. The autopsy showed the viscera completely trans- 
posed, the liver very large and almost black in color, com- 
pletely transposed, with total absence of the spleen. There 
had never been an abdominal operation performed as far as 
learned, and there were no evidences of any. The question 
whether absence of the spleen could be responsible for the 
severity of the symptoms causing death is raised and it is 
suggested that the very dark color, not congestion, of the liver 
and enlargement of the glands along the lesser curvature of 


the stomach and mesentery as well as the large size of the 


suprarenals had perhaps something to do with absence of the 
spleen and were probably compensatory. Some peculiar extra- 
corpuscular elements were found in the blood before death, 
which are described as racquet-shaped, and Saigol thinks 
these have never been noticed before. Whether they were 
a new form of parasites or only the result of the quinin given 
he is unable to say. He has never before seen a case die with 
evidence of heart failure from malaria, as did this one, and 
“syncopal form of malarial fever” as the best name 
for this special type of disease. No malignant forms of 
malarial parasites were recognized. 
Bulletin de l’Académie de Médecine, Paris. 
85 (LXVII, No. 89.) *La médication surrénale dans la maladie 


36 *Eseal de traitement de la tuberculose pulmonaire avec le 
lege: Marmorek. Dieulafoy, Monod, Le Dentu and 
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preparation for the purpose, made according to the Brown- 
the 1 cc. 


2 others in more advanced stages died in two to four days 
ported in detail. 


thus produced the attacks of suffocation and constant dyspnea. 
During these attacks the diaphragm as it contracted induced 
a splashing sound synchronous with the respiratory move- 


and the slightest effort brought on a 
spiration 60, face cyanotic, with inability to speak, the 
small, frequent but regular, the extremities blue and cold. The 
remarkable feature of the case was the treatments to which 
consulted 


did 
disease and, finding a little sugar in the urine, inaug- . 
urated a strict diabetic diet, but the suffocation persisted. 
rd physician instituted treatment in turn with trini- 


| 
205 
14 Pneumothoraz. Arthur H. Gault. 35. Suprarenal Medication in Addison’s Disease.—Boinet de- 
16 Gonorrhea in the Female. C. MacLaurin. duces the following conclusions from his experience in 8 
cases of Addison’s disease treated with adrenalin, and experi- 
mental research by himself and others. He warns that this 
treatment is contraindicated in severe and advanced cases of 
neuralgia and its treatment and is inclined to support Hare injections when only a small part of the parenchyma of the 
serian ganglion, or cutting its main branches with interposi- ee 
bases his theory on the effects of removal of the 
symphatic, the effects of pressure on the carotid in 
acute pain, etc., and other similar symptoms. 
Journal of Tropical Medicine, London. 
December 16. 
= Climatic Bubo in Uga 
22 ons. He tit 1 may be preferable to substitute 
23 oxyadrenalin, which is only one-tenth as toxic as adrenalin 
itself. He suggests the possibility of anti-Addisonian serum 
treatment for advanced cases. Six of his 8 patients were 
very much improved after an average of 220 subcutaneous 
injections of the glycerin extract of suprarenal capsules; but 
* 36. Experiences with Marmorek’s Serum. Dieulafoy, Le 
Dentu and Hallopeau report unfavorable experiences with this 
—ii Thomson, new serum, but Monod stated that his patients improved 
82 Four Cases of under it. 
38 »A .— of Viecera Recognized During Lire; 37. False Asthma of Gastric Origin—Hayem has had occa- 
Death from Malaria! Fever; Postmortem—Total Congenital sion to observe a few cases of distressing asthma or heart 
trouble which were due solely to mechanical pressure from 
an over-distended stomach. An ignored or misinterpreted 
glandular gastritis had entailed dilatation of the organ and 
ments, and this sound alone is enough to differentiate these 
attacks of “false” gastric asthma or heart disease. He de- 
scribes a case in detail, the patient about 60 years old, robust, 
with a tendency to corpulence. For eight years he had noticed 
symptoms of dyspepsia, oppression in the stomhch, distension 
of abdomen and eructations, especially after the last meal of 
the day. These symptoms persisted for five or six years, com- 
bated only by a little sodium bicarbonate at night. Transient 
attacks of gastralgia then followed, which the patient ascribed 
to smoking and gave up tobacco, but the dyspepsia and gas- 
tralgic attacks still persisted, and two years before applying 
to Hayem he commenced to suffer from another symptom 
suffocation. Attacks of violent dyspnea occurred, accompanied 
by cold sweats, and the tendency to dyspnea became con- 
tinuous. During the last eight months the patient was in a 
state of constant suffocation. He had to sleep sitting up, 
trin, valerianate of ammonia, various solutions of iodids, potas- 
sium bromid, strontium lactate and bromid, sodium bicar- 
bonate, supplemented in the intervals by spartein sulphate, 
guaiacol carbonate, cascara, belladonna and still other drugs. 
Notwithstanding this incessant and violent medication, the 
dyspnea persisted intensified. The dilated stomach reached 
three finger breadths below the umbilicus and the splashing 
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infections. (Tavel’s serum was described more 


fully in Tux Jounnat, xxxix, page 731, 1903.) 
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